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Halfway Mark 


"|; Marshall Plan has run half its life—long enough, one might 

think, for its main achievements to be judged and an estimate 
of its total effect to be possible. Yet the second report on the Plan 
issued by the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation is 
not a very clear document. It contains a great deal of valuable 
material. There is hardly an aspect of international economic life 
upon which it does not touch. Yet for all this information—or 
perhaps because of it—it is difficult to reach a proper estimate of 
the Marshall Plan itself. The Report raises but does not satisfactorily 
answer the question of the degree of success the Marshall Plan has 
achieved so far and may hope for in the future. 


Looking back to 1947, one can recall that there were three chief 
purposes behind the Plan. The first, the overriding aim, was to stave 
off complete economic collapse and to make good the dislocation of 
war. The second was to restore balance in world trade and thus make 
possible a return to freely convertible currencies and multilateral 
trading. The third aim—which was hardly made specific at all at the 
start, but has steadily grown in importance because of the American 
hope to see repeated in Europe “ the miracle wrought by the Founding 
Fathers ”»—was to make the Marshall Plan into an instrument for 
bringing about the political and economic integration of Europe. 
These were the aims, and it is reasonable to judge the achievement 
of the Marshall Plan on the basis of the progress made towards each 
objective. 

Of the first it can be said immediately that the Marshall Plan has 
proved an almost fantastic success. In four years western Europe 
has not only restored, but has surpassed by 15 per cent, the prewar 
levels of production in industry and has all but reached them in 
agriculture. At the same time, investment in capital goods has run 
at a higher level than in 1938—in the engineering industries the 
increase is as much as 20 per cent—and $7 billion of this investment 
has been earmarked for the overseas dependencies. In general, it can 
also be said that this high level of investment has not led, since 1947, 
to continued or increased inflation. The report notices a practically 
universal tendency towards stable prices. Nor, except in one or two 
cases, has the opposite danger signal of deflation and severe unemploy- 
ment appeared. It can, therefore, be said with categorical emphasis 
that, in this respect, the Marshall Plan has succeeded beyond the 
expectations of even its warmest advocates. 


The confusion and the question marks begin with the other aims 
of the Plan—the restoration of world trade and the economic integra- 
tion of Europe. True, in each case, there is a measure of progress 
to record. But it falls short of success ; and in each case the doubt is 
raised whether, in fact, the Marshall Plan is a practicable instrument 
to achieve such ends. Some of the difficulties may well arise from 
what amounts to an attempt to make a winch do.the work of a 
-ten-ton crane. 
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The essential point in the report’s study of the plans 
for restoring balance in world trade—that is, for closing 
the dollar gap—is that balance will not in fact be 
restored by 1952. Given all the favourable assumptions 
—the maintenance of the present high level of business 
activity in the United States, a concerted and s 
European export drive to America and the drawing in of 
third markets by competitive trade and investment—the 
forecast still leaves western Europe with a deficit of a 
billion dollars in 1952 and with no hope of using non- 
dollar earnings in other parts of the world to cover the 
gap, since all areas will still tend to be in deficit with 
the United States. Such a gap is, of course, quite large 
enough to make some measure of exchange control neces- 
sary and to complicate all attempts to remove restrictions 
and discrimination from international trade. The 
existence of a billion dollar deficit in 1952 does not imply 
that the European nations have made no effort. On the 
contrary, the $9 billion deficit of 1947 has already been 
reduced to $4 billion and to cut out another $3 billion 
will entail a further tremendous effort of adaptation. But 
the billion gap will remain none the less. 


The fundamental reason for this prospective failure 
is the inadequacy of the Marshall Plan as an instrument 
for solving the general unbalance in world trade. A five- 
year plan cannot undo the work of decades. As the 
report points out, every economic trend in the last 
thirty years has tended towards the aggravation of the 
“dollar gap.” The share of western Europe in 
American imports has fallen steadily, Between 1900 and 
1913 it was nearly one half, in the twenties and the 
thirties only a quarter. Now it is little more than one 
tenth. American imports have also failed to keep pace 
with the growth of American wealth. At the beginning 
of the century western Europe’s sales to the United 
States equalled 2 per cent of the American gross national 
product. Now the share is under 0.5 per cent. Even 
the steadiest source of dollar earning—the import of 
colonial raw materials—has been disturbed by the war. 
Before 1939 American imports of primary products 
closely followed the volume of business activity. The 
development of substitutes has now drastically altered 
the pattern, and raw material imports are far lower than 
the level of business would seem to warrant. At the same 
time, direct American sales have increased to markets 

_formerly supplied by western Europe—a trend enor- 
mously accelerated by the war. In the vital Latin- 
American market, for instance, European exports, once 
twice as great as those of the United States, were in 1948 
less than half the American share. 


To long term trends must be added the more familiar 
hindrances to expanding trade—the American tariff and 
customs procedures, for instance, or the shipping 
subsidies. It is true that import duties have fallen from 
53 per cent of the value of dutiable imports in 1933 to 
14 per cent today. Yet many individual tariffs remain 
high—in some cases as high as §0 per cent. In face of 
all these obstacles, the proposal to increase exports to 
the United States by the Marshall countries by 55 per 
a a na 1949 and 1952 can only be described as 

eroic. , as the re repeatedly points out, this 
forecast ill depts eptm fae tnelanenatice Ot ©’ high 
aa = economic ee the United States. The 
rie erican recession of 1949 was a sharp warning 
of the instability with which western Europe may yet 
be faced. A fall of 5 per cent in the American national 
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product caused a 30 per cent fall in American imports, 
and for a time last summer threatened to cancel all the 
progress made in the first year of the Plan. 


This is not to say that the Marshall Plan has failed 
in the task of restoring equilibrium in world trade. Op 
the contrary, it has done very well indeed in reducing 
the gap to more manageable proportions. But the grant 
to Europe of $3 billion in the coming year and of perhaps 
$2 billion in 1951 will not solve the long-term problem 
of America’s commercial relationships with the rest of 
the world. Nor can the European nations be expected 
to do more on their own initiative than cut their dollar 
purchases still further (which, as the current dispute 
over oil shows, is hardly likely to be popular in the 
United States), or else pin their hopes to programmes of 
expanding their American sales in which the element of 
optimism vastly outweighs that of realism. For the rest, 
the problem lies in American hands. 


x 


There remains the third objective—the close political 
and economic integration of Europe. It is on this point 
that the strongest American criticism has been aroused. 
Last October Mr Hoffman asked for “ dramatic 
evidence ” of western Europe’s will to unite, and it is 
clear both from the OEEC report and from his own 
confession of disappointment that the evidence has not 
been provided. The document refers to a great range 
of joint activities and to many important instances of 
effective consultation. One glance at its account of the 
negotiations connected with European payments or with 
the efforts to remove quantitative restrictions on trade 
shows that far closer relations on matters such as these 
exist between the governments of western than 
at any previous period in their history and that radical 
innovations have been made in contact and consultation. 

Yet all this falls short of integration. It falls far short 
of federal union. The payments agreements are still 
virtually limited to a bilateral basis. The liberalisation 
of trade is still far from the ultimate goal of freeing 75 
per cent of intra-European trade on private account. 
Above all, sovereignty has in no way been modified. 
The governments may have been closer to each other 
than ever before, but they have remained sovereign 
governments answerable only to their own électorates. 

Must the Marshall Plan, then, be condefhned as a 
failure on this last count ? Surely only those who belicve 
in the possibility of achieving full federal union in 
eighteen months will say so. It is only by using such a 
fantastic yardstick that anyone can justify the accusation 
of failure. If the more modest aim, of political consoli- 
dation is accepted, then it should be remembered that 
the period of the Marshall Plan has also been that of the 
Brussels Treaty, the Council of Europe and the Atlantic 
Pact. At any time before 1947 so much progress would 
have append little short of miraculous. It may not be 
union, but it is a of unity never achieved in the 
Atlantic world a . 

Nor should the economic aspect of integration be 
dismissed as a failure. It has to be that at 
present the chief obstacle to a further freeing of 
exchanges and removal of restrictions is the unsolved 

cries bplence <b payment: Behind the 
present uncertainty over a European Clearing Union lies 
the sharp division of opinion between the nations who 
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are not prepared to risk a large scale settling of debt in 
dollars or gold and those who wish to make it the 
condition of any multilateral payments scheme. To 
press for economic integration before the wider balance 
of payments problem has been satisfactorily met thus 
exposes governments to an immediate financial danger 
that outweighs the potential long term gain of a unified 
European market. This does not mean that Europe 
cannot or will not continue the effort to free its trade. It 
simply means that it can do so more speedily and 
effectively in a situation of more balanced world trade. 
Once again, the problem lies outside the effective range 
of the Marshall Plan. 


The balance of judgment on the Plan at this halfway 
mark must be that in directions in which it was best 
fitted to produce an effect, it has been a complete success. 
The restoration of European production could hardly 
have been accomplished more speedily or with less social 
and political disturbance. The other two aims—the 
restoration of balanced world trade and the closer integra- 
tion of western Europe—have not been completely 
accomplished because they raised issues beyond the 
power of the Marshall Plan to settle. Even so, a part 
of the ground has been covered and the nature of the 


Flection Issues—Il 


Personalities 


HE first article in this series looked backward over 
the lifetime of the Parliament that is now dissolved 
and attempted to form a judgment on the performance 
of the Labour Government. The present article, and 
one more to follow, try to look forward to the next Parlia- 
ment. What are the major tasks that will confront the 
next Government, whatever its party complexion may 
be ? Any attempt to make a selection is necessarily 
arbitrary. But the following list arranged in four groups, 
includes, it is believed, the great issues to which any 
Government will have to pay attention. All of them are 
of fundamental importance to the life of the nation ; none 
of them is a party objective in the sense that either party 
would dispute its right to a place on a list of objectives, 
however much they might quarrel about the methods of 
attaining it. 
A. First come a group of overriding issues of 
personalities and principles: 

1. For politicians the primary task, running 
through all others, must be to give the nation 
real leadership, to see its problems coming and 
to ensure that they are not tackled too late and 


on too small a scale. This requirement can be 


met only by the personal qualities of the party 
leaders. 

2. A second requirement of the same general 
character is that the next Government should 
preserve and enhance the sense of unity and 
community in the nation, so that the British 
people do not unnecessarily waste energy in 
fighting each other, or obstruct necessary 
measures because of unjustified suspicion of the 
motives of those who propose them. This feeling 
of national unity cannot be attained so long as 
any sizable section of the public has a feeling 
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problems still to be solved is now much clearer than was 
the case two years ago. The question to ask at this 
juncture is therefore not whether the Marshall Plan has 
been a success—it has been a triumphant success—but 
whether a different emphasis should not be secured and 
a different objective pursued in the two remaining years 
of the Plan—or indeed whether the conception of a two- 
year period still to run in Europe should not be dropped 
in favour of a longer, more flexible and more many-sided 
policy for dealing with the full restoration and expansion 
of world trade ? 


If, for the next two years, attention is still to be con- 
centrated upon western Europe alone, upon its alloca- 
tions, its procurements, its records and its targets, the 
major issues of world economic policy may go by default 
or may at best be seen from the wrong angle. The specific 
economic problem that worried western Europe in 1947 
is almost solved. The general economic relationship 
between Europe, the dollar area and the sterling area, 
between manufacturing nations and primary producers, 
between competitive economies and complementary 
economies is most decidedly not solved, and it is to this 
wider problem that the attention of statesmen should 
begin to move. 


and Policies 


of suffering from severe injustice, political or 
economic. 
B. The second group of issues consists of those 
that arise out of Britain’s place in the world: 
3. The country must be restored to full 
solvency and independence of the aid of others. 


4. It must play its part in defending the peace 
of the world. 


C. The third group is that of social issues, those 
connected with the prevention of individual poverty: 
5. Employment must be maintained at the 
highest level that is compatible with the general 
economic health of the community. 

6. The welfare of the people must similarly 
be supported to the fullest extent that does not 
undermine the foundations of economic strength 
and progress. 


D. Finally—but not last in importance—are the 
various aspects of the task of building up the economic 
efficiency of the community on which alone a high 
standard of living can be supported : 


7. The state must decide what degree and kind 
of intervention—or of non-intervention—in the 
economic life of the country is desirable. This 
covers the issues both of planning or control and 
of public ownership. 


8. Everything possible must be done to foster 
the spirit of enterprise—whether it be private 
enterprise or public enterprise—so that the 
economy remains supple and progressive. 

9. The state must have a financial and 


budgetary policy that supports and does not 
obstruct the attainment of the other objectives. 
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A decision how to vote depends—or should depend—on 
a careful assessment of the relative importance of these 
nine issues, and of which party is the more likely to be 
effective in confronting each of them. 


x 


It is impossible to contemplate the public life of this 
country without seeing the need for leadership—not, 
that is to say, of a single Fuehrer of unquestioned 
authority, but of a group of men in the highest offices 
of state who have not only the vision to see round the 
next corner but also the force of personality to impose a 
policy on the governmental machine and to secure Its 
acceptance by the public. Inevitably, a comparison 
between the parties in respect of the personal leadership 
they can offer starts with the comparison between Mr 
Attlee and Mr Churchill—which is no comparison at all, 
since Mr Attlee, for all his good qualities, is no leader 
at ail, while Mr Churchill showed ten years ago that he 
knew how to lift a whole people out of itself. The 
trouble about Mr Churchill is not to know whether he 
would provide leadership, but in which direction he 
would lead. Even in foreign affairs, which is his strong 
point, it is difficult to be quite certain that he accepts an 
agreement with the Russians, rather than the defeat of 
the Kremlin, as the goal of his policy. And in domestic 
concerns, which are chiefly economic, no one knows who 
would possess his ear. There is, however, in Mr 
Churchill at least the potential of leadership enough to 
inspire a great national effort to win back solvency and 
independence. 


Of the other personalities of the Labour Government, 
two criticisms can justly be made. The first is that they 
contain very few, if any, second-class personalities ; like 
the Ruritanian army, the present government consists 
entirely of generals and privates, whereas the Conserva- 
tives have a number of men who, without ever setting 
the Thames on fire, would make competent and courage- 
ous departmental ministers. The second criticism is 
that of the Labour generals, the ministers of the front 
rank ; all are tired out by ten years of office and far too 
many are sick men. If, for instance, Mr Bevin and Sir 
Stafford Cripps were to retire, the burden on the 
remainder would be intolerable. By comparison the 
Conservatives gain both positively and negatively. Posi- 
tively, they have a fair number of competent personalities. 
Negatively, they do not suffer from any such compulsion 
as forces a Labour Prime Minister to take half his 
ministers from the ranks of trade unionists. 


On personalities, then, the vote must go to the Con- 
servatives. But it is a wavering one, because Mr 
Churchill could be as strong a leader in the wrong 
direction as in the right. 


National unity is often confused with industrial peace 
—which is perhaps excusable, since nothing gives a 
stronger impression of internal disunity than a succession 
of strikes. Industrial peace undoubtedly stands a better 
chance with a Labour Government than with a Conserva- 
tive. To say this is not to take seriously the vaguc 
threats of deliberate trouble if the Conservatives win the 
election—nothing would more quickly ruin the trade 
union cause than the deliberate fomenting of openly 
political strikes. But with a Labour Government in 
office, there is a very real restraint upon the unions—or 
at least upon their leaders—which would not exist with 
the Conservatives in power. Whether the indefinite 
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continuance of the present restraints is, in the run 
a good thing either for the country—which has to provide 
the sweeteners—or for the unions themselves, which 
suffer from growing strain between leaders and followers, 
is another matter. But, if the test is industrial peace, 
Labour can offer more than the Conservatives. 


But national unity is a far wider matter than industria] 
peace. It can best be defined negatively, by pointing to 
the calamities that befall a country when, like France 
or Italy or Spain, it loses the basic essential minimum of 
mutual confidence. National unity is the spirit that 
makes it possible for Mr Attlee to offer birthday con- 
gratulations to Mr Churchill, and for Mr Churchill to say 
that “ the things that unite us are far greater than those 
that divide us ”»—and for both to be completely sincere. 
The Labour movement was built up on a revolt against 
the social injustices of an earlier age, and one of the 
most disturbing features of their rule is the way in which 
the hatred seems to have a momentum which long out- 
lives any occasion there may have been for it. It is not 
only those Labour members who have risen from poverty 
who seem to be permanently envenomed ; the same can 
be said of many of the “ intellectuals” who have had 
every advantage of birth and education. The Tories do 
not suffer from any such defect. Their fathers may 
have done the working class many injustices ; but it was 
not done deliberately out of hatred, as are many of the 
things that the Socialists do and propose. 


It is, of course, possible to be psychologically subtle - 
and say that the best way to get the hatred out of the 
Socialists’ bloodstream and to build up a real sense of 
loyalty to the community—the whole community—of 
which they are members, is to let them govern a little 
longer. But this remedy might take a long time, and in 
that time vindictive levelling-down might have done 
great harm to the body politic. Most people, on this 
score, would prefer to have a rest from the tinker’s curse 
and the dismissal of fellow-citizens as vermin. National 
unity could not help but gain from a demonstration that 
hatred in public life, like crime in private, does not pay. 

* 


Mr Ernest Bevin expressed in a speech this week his 
belief that Britain’s stock stood higher in the world than 
ever before and that the whole world was hoping for a 
Labour victory. This, he said, was based on the impres- 
sions he had garnered at the Colombo Conference, and 
it may be true of the attitude of the new Dominions of 
the Indian Ocean—or two of them—who owe their 
existence to the Labour Government. Elsewhere in the 
free world the candid observer must record the fact that 
the opposite is true, even emphatically true. Indeed, it is 
difficult to remember a time when those who keep in 
touch with foreign opinion were the recipients of more 
expressions of foreign hope for a change in the direction 
of British policy. There can be no doubt that the out- 
side world has little confidence in Labour’s conduct of 
affairs. This is certainly true of the United States, and 
though it would be wrong to say that American dislike 
of socialism has hitherto affected the attitude of the 
United States Government towards Great Britain—the 
record speaks to the contrary—a renewal of power for 
the Labour Party would undoubtedly produce a wave 
of belief in America that “ the British are incorrigible,” 
which could not but affect the relations between the 
two countries. On the Continent of Europe, the 
criticisms and the distrust are even more vocal ; the 
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smallness of mind with which Ministers have approached 
the question of European unity, in such painful contrast 
to Mr Churchill’s largeness of vision, is perhaps more 
responsible than any other factor for the low ebb to which 
esteem for Britain has fallen. These disagreements are, 
of course, largely economic. The disadvantages of a 
policy that tolerates inflation and seeks to mitigate its 
effects by physical controls can be very clearly seen from 
outside, while the benefit of such a policy—that it leaves 
full employment undisturbed—accrues at home. But 
politics and economics are closely entwined today, and 
a lack of confidence that originates in the one quickly 
affects the other. There are no differences between the 
parties on the non-economic side of foreign affairs—that 
is, on the defence of peace and liberty against the 
Communist threat. But in so far as the execution of the 
common policy rests on relations of the closest trust. with 
Britain’s allies on both sides of the Atlantic, the replace- 
ment of Mr Bevin by Mr Eden or Lord Salisbury would 
be a perceptible advantage. 
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This, then, is one group of issues in which it is possible 
to reach a quite definite conclusion. A Conservative 
victory in the election would, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, improve Britain’s place in the world. It would 
help the dominant issue of the balance of payments, both 
by the reinforcement of confidence that it would bring 
to the pound sterling and by the assistance that it would 
be in negotiating with the Americans to remove the 
shadow of ideological conflict. These gains might be 
short-lived ; foreigners vastly exaggerate the difference, 
in practical policies affecting trade and the exchanges, 
that a change of government would bring about ; there 
might therefore be a reaction in six months’ or a year’s 
time, when it was discovered that a Conservative govern- 
ment did not immediately bring about European integra- 
tion and convertible sterling. But the net gain would 
still be. considerable. 

The social and economic’ issues of domestic policy 
will be reviewed, in equally summary fashion, in a con- 
cluding article next week. 


Constituency Moods and Contrasts 


From a Special Correspondent 


This is the second of three articles presenting the 
course of the election campaign as seen from the 
constituencies themselves. 


NLESS there are startling changes in the last ten 
days before the poll, this may prove to be the most 
private election of modern times. All over the country 
the fight is being fought with a minimum of public 
display. The “ Hearth and Home” candidate who is 
standing for the Western Isles may be unique in the 
sense in which he employs those terms, but in another 
sense he might be any candidate anywhere. They all have 
to make their impact felt within the domestic defences 
which the Briton throws up against the weather of 
February. The public will not come to the candidate ; 
meetings are small and poorly attended, save where some 
big national name is featured on the bill. Nor can the 
candidate so easily catch the voter on the wing. There 
are fewer posters than in 1945. With the new limits on 
expenditure billboarding is too costly to be widely 
employed. As a result of the Town and Country Planning 
Act fly-posting, that cheapest form of election advertising, 
is now illegal, a fact which may afford some comforting 
reflections to Mr Lewis Silkin, watching from the side- 


lines. There is left the window display and the handbill, 
where friendly householders or energetic volunteers will 
lend their aid. But even these are dear, with the total 
permitted budget so small, and printing costs so high. 


One consequence of this 1s a greater reliance on the 
travelling loud-speaker than ever before. It is not uni- 
versally popular even amongst those who use it; they 
fear the protest of an outraged citizenry and they fear also 
that it may become a short-cut for lazy and inefficient 
canvassers. But it does reach the housewife and, in the 
evening, the breadwinner. And it is cheap, even 
if it is nasty. More powerful still, because more 
gently insinuating, is the radio itself. It was a 
powerful agent in 1945, even though that was a fine 
weather election ; it will count far more in February, 
1950. Candidates realise this and very often pay it the 
tribute either of piping it into their meeting halls or else 
of concluding their own oratory in time for their audience 
to get back to the broadcasts at nine-fifteen. 


In this transformation of electioneering, from a public 
display to a private appeal, there is no discernible contrast 
between different parts of the country. I asked a party 
official in Aberdeen what differences struck him on 
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coming north from Birmingham, his previous centre of 
operations, and he admitted that there were practically 
none which were significant. Canvassing is less popular 
in Scotland, among either party workers or household 
victims, but that he attributed, not unreasonably, to the 
long habituation of the Midlands city to a political high- 
pressuring as unique as it was violent. 


Sometimes this leads to a feeling of frustration. At 
a time when the arts of publicity and salesmanship have 
in other fields exploited every novelty, in politics there 
is a certain sameness. And the fact that the only new 
device, the radio, is barred to the constituency worker 
enhances his feeling of frustration. Not every agent 
would go as far as the Scot who wanted to tow a trailer 
through his badly under-housed constituency carrying 
an entire pre-fab with accompanying legends of broken 
housing promises. But many feel that they are under 
unusual difficulties in bringing their case before the face 
of the public or—what is almost as frustrating—in 
estimating how much of their effort is registering at all. 


This has the effect, moreover, of intensifying still 
further that emphasis on the label, as against the man, 
which is now a fixed feature of elections. We had been 
listening to the candidate quote, with rich Welsh 
cadences, some familiar lines of what he called “the 
national bard,” to prove to his Scottish constituents how 
far his party’s programme received endorsement at the 
hands of Burns. As we left the meeting one of my 
neighbours summed up his feelings. “ As an individua’ 
I wouldna vote for him. This constituency should be 
represented by a Scotsman not by a —— Welshman. 
But as a party mon—that’s anither thing.” Whether this 
can be pushed to any length is doubtful ; certainly where 
local residence or nativity can be claimed they are loudly 
trumpeted. In several rural areas I have seen the candi- 
date sent down from London start off at a certain 
disadvantage. And when it comes to the island fringes 
the untranslatables come into their own—“ But our 
man has the Gaelic,” said an agent, clinching the argu- 
ment for victory in an otherwise border-line constituency. 


Similarly, it is only in the close fights that the pressure 
groups are coming into their own. At the national level 
their efforts may end with the publication of the party 
manifestes, but in the constituency they may still score 
a last minute coup. So on every candidate’s desk the 
petitions and the inquiries pile up. Where the petitioner 
is weak or the candidate feels strong they will cause 
little trouble. But where a serious and large body of 
opinion is involved, as with Catholicism over the Educa- 
tion Act, it may not always prove so easy to implement 
at the local level policies which have been laid down at 
the top. It is easy to be a Partitionist in Westminster, 
but it may result in a split in your followers when you 
get back to Merseyside ; nor will the opposition be slow 
to take advantage of the split and insert a third force 
of their own. Already the showing made by the Scottish 
Covenant has affected the programmes of the two 
challenging parties ; Scottish Labour remains confident, 
inelegantly dismissing the whole nationalist movement 
as “ political dandruff,” but if the election proves close 
the cost of marginal seats will nonetheless be painful. 


Not that in the main one comes away from the spec- 
tacle of Scottish electioneering with any such adjectives 
uppermost in one’s mind. One encounters colourful 
figures, such as the Irish Anti-Partition agent whose 
splendid beard and enthusiastic deviationism alike remind 
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one of Mr Jo Davidson, the sculptor friend of Mr Henry 
Wallace. Indeed, there is a whole gallery of Abbey 
Theatre types, from the bright, peaked, libellous, warm- 
hearted, cloth-capped little man, who cries out to be 
played by Barry Fitzgerald, to the business man’s 
lady whose vocabulary has a ten-minute limit but 
whose services to the constituency entitle her to a 
full half hour of its patience. But behind these is the 
massive stability of Scottish political habits (Glasgow’s 
“ swing ” in 1945 was less than any other city’s). The 
problems have a sameness—jobs, houses, cost of living 
—which stick up through programmes and oratory like 
mountain peaks through mists. One Labour meeting | 
attended had all the air of a Scottish church service ; 
the preacher’s style was expository, there was no invoca- 
tion of emotion, but the audience hung in respectful 
silence upon every word. Nor when the speaker went 
on to denounce a cut in food subsidies which would be 
offset by taking sixpence off the income tax did the 
reverential mood change. “ How many of you here in 
this representative cross-section of the public pay any 
income tax ?” he asked us. We sat in happy silence, 
as of the elect, and the economic realities of politics 
became sanctified to our salvation, as once the maximisa- 
tion of profit had been accepted as the outward expression 
of an inward grace. 


In the Midlands there is, as it were, a more secular air 
to politics. The Liberals seem to be alone here in 
arousing a kind of evangelical fervour in their audiences, 
and for them this is the beginning not the end of their 
problem ; the rub remains—how to keep up the 
temperature when you take the gospel out of the circle 
of the faithful into the open spaces of indifference or 
ignorance ? It is a problem to which candidates have 
each their pet solution ; the strength and the weakness 
of the Liberal attack seems so far to lie in the rich variety 
of its appeals. The Conservatives are now getting down 
to the grind of argument and counter-argument. They 
are making themselves felt at meetings with questions 
and contradiction. Heckling is not their forte ; indeed, 
it is no one’s—but they have done their homework and 
can stand up in the back of the hall and prick the 
speaker’s claims and refute his allegations. Labour is 
still holding its fire, consolidating what it feels to be its 
own rather than venturing into debatable territory. 


There is, of course, one notable exception—the 
rural constituency. Here, Labour has high hopes. 
The seats in Midland and Eastern England which they 
won in 1945 were won then and are being contested 
now by young men of ability, representing the oprosite 
pole from the complacent trade union or co-operative 
candidate of the solid Labour boroughs. These are in 
the fight early and vigorously, spurred on by the sheer 
size of their job—to cover a rural constituency three 
weeks is little room—but also by a real expectation of 
success. The inroads made in 1945 on Tory rural acres 
are not, in their opinion, just the highwater-mark of an 
exceptional party success ; they are a gain, long overdue 
and now capable of being held or even extended. In 
their favour, it might be argued that the strength of the 
new Conservatism lies no longer in the manor, but 
amid the urban middle classes ; against them, there works 
the natural conservatism of the countryside and 2 
reluctance, social and political, to commit oneself to open 
endorsement, still less open propagation, of what is still 
a predominantly industrial and urban movement. 
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France and 


HE French Assembly has ratified the French 
Government’s agreement with the Bao Dai regime 

in Vietnam, and the British and the American Govern- 
ments have announced their recognition of Bao Dai. 
Since, at the same time, Russian and Chinese recognition 
has been given to the rival authority of Ho Chi-minh, 
the stage is set for a new phase of the cold war which 
may have the most far-reaching consequences. That a 
war should go on in a country of the Far East, with great 
powers ranged even though only non-belligerently on 
opposite sides, is in itself bad enough, but it has already 
happened in Greece without any breakdown into general 
hostilities and with a result 
which has been so far in 
favour of the western 
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Indo-China 


India and other Eastern countries, and that it has aroused 
considerable misgivings in Britain and the United States. 
Of all the current issues on which a trial of strength 
might have come about between the Soviet power and 
the western democracies, it would be hard to think of 
any in which a western liberal can feel so little satis- 
faction or zeal in the cause which he is now committed 
to defend, Unfortunately it is in the nature of the present 
world situation that Russia should be abie to select the 
weakest sector of the defences of the West for its 
onslaught. Since the Western imperialist war-mongers 
stand strictly on the defensive, the Communist peace- 

makers hold the initiative 


-1\N--A “__~.] and can choose in perfect 


security when and where to 
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has declared a policy of 
transport strikes and sabo- [~, "'s 
tage to prevent military pend 
supplies being sent from re MaKeng 
France to the French forces RPitsamiok 

in Indo-China, and Com- } 

munist deputies in the ng... t 
Assembly debates on Indo- [(\**"" (THAILAND) 
China openly incited French \ Korat Ac 
troops to mutiny and | * ? 
desertion. ( BANGKOK 


The Communist action in 
France is a direct challenge Yip Battam “oN 
to the authority of the state aw. \ te} 
such as no state can endure 
passively for long without 
abdicating the essentials of 
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political complexion) fails am) 

to meet the challenge in a |... Raitways 

resolute manner, France will Seale Mules “GF 


be brought into danger of (2 %4 0 10 _2v0 
great internal convulsions. 
There is good reason to believe that the Communist 
policy has been very carefully and deliberately planned. 
The Russians have not only recognised the Ho Chi-minh 
regime in Vietnam while still in diplomatic relations 
with France, but they treated the French protest with a 
studied contempt—to return a diplomatic note in the 
envelope in which it is sent is the extremity of insult 
possible in diplomacy. It is thus clear that Russia 
intends to make Indo-China a special issue for political 
battle with France, not only in the jungles of the Far 
Eastern tropics, but in Paris, Marseilles and La Rochelle. 
The Kremlin has chosen its ground well, with a sure 
sense of propaganda. It would be foolish for anyone to 
deny that the French war in Indo-China is widely 
unpopular in France, that it is regarded adversely in 
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cause for surprise that they 
have chosen Indo-China as 
an issue which enables them 
to pose as the champions of 
fe colonial peoples against 
oO TA imperialism, to take the 
\ maximum advantage of 
popular discontents in 
PakSe (1 France and to drive Britain 
‘ } and the United States into 
an embarrassing endorse- 
ment of a French policy 
conducted from the begin- 
ning on principles widely 
different from their own. 


Kompong <4 r y It is clear, nevertheless, 
Papen 5 


that Britain and the United 
States now have no option 
but to support France in the 
endeavour to consolidate the 
Bao Dai regime in Vietnam, 


Ze and it would be weil for 


them not to indulge in any 
make-believe about what is 
at stake. In form Bao Dai’s 
Vietnam is recognised as an independent state which 
France is assisting against internal revolt. Unfortunately 
there is no possibility of ascertaining how much support 
Bao Dai would have in Vietnam in the absence of the 
French army, because the French army has never been 
withdrawn from the country and Bao Dai’s authority 
is confined to the areas of which the French have military 
control. He was brought back from exile by the French 
as the person most likely, by reason of his royal descent, 
to provide an alternative to the leadership offered by the 
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Viet Minh movement, but for many years before the 
Pacific war the French themselves had been destroying 
the prestige of the Vietnamese monarchy by stripping 
it of all real power. Bao Dai may be, in the words of his 
own secretary, “ empereur démocrate et sportif accompli,” 
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and he has certainly been clever enough to hold out for 
terms from France which go far to meet Vietnamese 
national aspirations, but it cannot be said that he is a 
leader thrown up by a spontaneous national movement. 
His regime is a pis aller made necessary by the failure 


of all attempts at agreement between France and the 
Viet Minh. 


Opinions differ about the sharing of blame for past 
failures in negotiation ; it may be that if the French 
at the outset had been willing to concede to Ho Chi- 
minh some of the things they have now granted to Bao 
Dai, Ho would not be where he stands today. But 
he is in fact now in the Communist camp, and even if 
he had come to terms with France, he would thereby 
in his turn have been denounced by the Communists and 
exposed to fresh extremist revolt on the pattern which 
Communist strategy dictates for the overthrow of all 
nationalist leaders who make their peace with Western 
powers. For Viet Nam the Communist threat is particu- 
larly overwhelming because it is the country of South- 
east Asia most accessible by land from China, where 
Communist power is now established all the way along 
the Indo-China border. 


Indo-China is the key to South-east Asia ; if it were 
once submerged by the Communist flood, there could 
be no hope of saving Siam with its large Chinese minority, 
and the position in Malaya would rapidly become 
critical. Asia’s rice bowl in Indo-China, Siam and 
Burma would be in Communist hands for the black- 
mailing of India, while vital supplies of raw materials 
would be cut off from the world market by a power whose 
destructive political purpose outweighs all consideration 
for the welfare of the populations it claims to “ liberate.” 
There is no reason why Britain, France and the United 
States should abandon South-east Asia to international 
Communism because of a formal principle of obligation 
to renounce colonial sovereign rights which in inter- 
national law still remain valid. The conscience of 
western democracy requires that authority in colonial 
dependencies should be transferred to representatives 


NOTES OF 


America Looks at the Bomb 


The knowledge that the hydrogen bomb will now be 
manufactured has stirred America’s conscience to the depths, 
The United States, first among nations, dropped the atom 
bomb and American public opinion is naturally and inevit- 
ably sensitive to every question connected with the future 
use of atomic weapons. Now, with this background of 
uneasiness already five years old, Americans face the new 
horror of the hydrogen bomb. Many will share the instinc- 
tive reaction of a distinguished group of physicists who have 
demanded a guarantee that the bomb will only be used in 
self defence—although the best guarantee is surely the whole 
recent history of the American nation. There is also general 
support for the suggestion coming from the Chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Senator Millard Tydings, 
that President Truman should summon a world disarmament 
conference in which—under international control—every 
nation should “ disarm—down to rifles.” 


The most remarkable proposal has, however, come from 
the Chairman of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee. Senator MacMahon iold the Senate in blunt 
words that the kind of destruction inherent in the new bomb 
“might incinerate fifty million Americans in the space of 
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of the formerly subject people whenever there is reason- 
able assurance that a stable administration can be set up 
and the new national independence safeguarded. It does 
not require that power should be surrendered when it is 
probable that the result will be either anarchy or sub- 
jection to the ascendancy of another foreign power—least 
of all when the country lies in the path of an aggressive 
totalitarian system which menaces all free nations, 
Britain and the United States have shown in India, Burma 
and the Philippines the sincerity of their will to renounce 
sovereignty within the framework of a peaceful inter- 
national order ; if they now give their support to the 
French army fighting in Tongking, it is because that 
army is holding the pass against the expansion of a power 
which, though it talks of “ national liberation,” does not 
recognise any nationalism but its own. The speeches 
made at the recent conference of Far Eastern “ trade 
unions” in Peking promised active Chinese Communist 
support to all militant revolutionary movements in 
South-east Asia, and it is not to be expected that the 
Russian and Chinese backing for Ho Chi-minh wil! be 
limited to mere diplomatic recognition. 

France has burnt its boats and will now have to make 
a serious effort to bring the campaign in Indo-China to 
a successful conclusion by a skilful combination of 
military and political means. It will require more energy 
and efficiency than any French Cabinet has yet shown in 
dealing with this “forgotten war”; it will also involve 
resolute action, not stopping short at the responsible 
leaders of the Communist party, if that party continues to 
promote sabotage of the French army. Failure in either 
direction may mean an acute political crisis for the Fourth 
Republic. But it is for Frenchmen to see to it that the 
policy on which their elected representatives have decided 
is put into effect ; the part of France’s friends and allies 
is to give France in the international field such support 
as may be needed to prevent interference either by 
Russia or China in a territory which remains in law 
part of the French Union. If either Russia or China 
think of “liberating” Viet. Nam by force they should 
know that they will not be confronted by France alone. 


THE WEEK 


minutes,” and urged them to see that in face of a situation 
so apocalyptic, plans for peace and disarmament could hardly 
be sufficiently extraordinary, startling or unconventional. His 
own suggestion fitted his adjectives, for he proposed that 
in return for a world-wide Marshall Aid programme, 
stretched over five years and amounting to $50 billion. 
all nations should accept effective control of atomic energy 
and a controlled reduction of all armaments by two-thirds. 
The saving to the United States would amount to $10 billion 


Fie a Aid cla? could then be used to finance the new 


The Administration, however, is not prepared to sponsor 


anything sensational in the way of 2 
Mr Acheson is y of a new approach to Russia 


| fully aware of the fact that in dealing with a 
dictatorship compounded of “ imperialism and ideology.” 
strength is as important as conciliation, His definition of 
American policy 
We are trying to extend the areas of sible agreemznt 
with the Soviet Union by creating a elviuetion so arin that 
out of them can grow agreement. 


could hardly be bettered. It is certainly western strength 


settlement is worth 


and consistency that will finally persuade Russia that a world 
achieving: But no one in America or 
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elsewhere in the free world should suppose that “ strength 
and consistency ” can be had on the cheap or secured in less 
than a generation. 


* *® * 


The National Campaign 


When nominations close next Monday, the last and 
most intense phase of the 1950 election campaign will begin. 
Throughout this week the political leaders have been 
executing their final strategic moves for the tactical battle 
which will follow. Mr Churchill has abandoned his skirmish 
with the official Liberal party, but not before he had wasted 
a great deal of valuable ammunition and had made the 
Liberals a present of much useful publicity. Among his 
lieutenants, Mr Anthony Eden has made a determined effort 
to bring foreign affairs within the scope of public debate, 
presumably on the calculation that the Tory virtues—and in 
particular those of Mr Churchill—can only be properly dis- 
played against a background of world affairs. On the Labour 
side Mr Attlee has assumed the main burden of the national 
campaign, and it is noticeable that the members of the 
awkward squad, Mr Shinwell and Dr Dalton, are not being 
employed on important duties. 


The most disquieting feature of the campaign is the 
preoccupation of many of the leading speakers with the issues 
of the past, and not the recent past at that. The elector is 
being asked to exercise his judgment, not upon the issues of 
1950, but upon whether Britain was hell or heaven in the 
1920's. Undoubtedly this is due to the Labour Party’s decision 
to make the word Tory synonymous with unemployment—a 
line of attack which has forced the whole argument back into 
the realms of history. If it be an accepted canon of demo- 
cratic government that no party should attempt to make it 
impossible for another party to rule, then the Labour Party 
have certainly skated as near the edge of what is permissible 
in a democratic country as Mr Churchill did in his Gestapo 
speeches of 1945. Whether Labour is returned to office or 
defeated, its election tactics have probably driven yet another 
wedge into the unity of the nation. Moreover, if the Labour 
Party is basing its main appeal upon the existence of full 
employment for the past five years, it must surely show by 
what means it—rather than the Conservative Party—can 
continue to maintain it in the next five years. Mr Morrison’s 
hecklers at South Lewisham, who interrupted a dissertation 
on child labour in the nineteenth century with cries of “ Let’s 
hear about the future,” may reflect the mood of the electorate 
more accurately than Mr Morrison or his colleagues and 
opponents realise. 


The Chancelior’s Statistics 


The use made of statistics by Sir Stafford Cripps in his 
broadcast last week has been widely commented upon. A 
certain playfulness of approach to the truth is to be expected 
at election times, and Sir Stafford was avowedly speaking as 
a politician. But a scrupulous standard of accuracy is 
expected of a Chancellor of the Exchequer when he quotes 
figures, and some of Sir Stafford’s statements look very 
curious when they are set alongside the full facts. 


Sir Stafford said that “ production is 30 per cent above 
the prewar level.” To this blunt statement at least two 
important qualifications should have been added. First, it 
was presumably based on the interim index of industrial 
production, which is published by the Central Statistical 
Office. This index excludes agriculture, transport and 
communications, the distributive trades, commerce and 
public administration—that is, getting on for half the work- 
ing population. Secondly, the official index does not show 
a comparison with prewar figures, and the problem of linking 
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it with the prewar index is a difficult one statistically, which 
can give very different results by different methods. The 
index of production of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service gives an average of industrial production per working 
week in the first nine months of 1949 of 25 per cent higher 
than in 1935, but only 15 per cent higher than in the average 
of 1935-38. To say that “ production ” is 30 per cent higher 
than “ the prewar level” is more untrue than true. 


“The real value of the dollar has fallen by 23 per cent— 
5 per cent more than the fall in the real value of the pound.” 
Sir Stafford gave no period for this comparison, and no doubt 
there is some period over which a crude comparison of 
consumption price indices can be made to give this result. 
But if so, this “real value” is singularly unreal. To prove 
that the value of the pound has risen relatively to that of the 
dollar is one that is beyond even Sir Stafford’s dialectical 
powers. 


“ Actually we have provided to other countries just about 
as much help as we have received ourselves.” This turns 
on what is meant by “help.” According to a parliamentary 
answer given on November 29, 1949, the sums received by 
the United Kingdom from the end of the war to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, in gifts, loans, ERP aid and drawing rights 
was {1,647 million, while the sums of strictly equivalent 
character given amounted to £958 million. To make the two 
sides “just about ” equal, it would be necessary to bring in 
such things as “capital investment overseas” (which may 
merely mean the flight of capital) and the repayment of 
sterling balances. The Chancellor’s statement is true only 
if “help ” is defined in a way that would certainly not come 
naturally to the minds of his radio audience. 


* * * 


Peace, Retrenchment, Reform 


The Liberal Party’s manifesto, “ No Easy Way,” which 
was published on Monday, begins with a determined effort 
to paint a realistic picture of the contemporary economic 
scene and to avoid cheap methods of vote catching. 

Crisis after crisis comes upon us, because we are living 
beyond our means. The Liberal Party believes passionateiy 
in full employment in a free society, and in maintaining 
the social services. But unless we practise thrift and get 
full production, lower rations and mass unemployment are 
inescapable when American aid ends. A government 
governs best by example and not by exhortation: Liberals 
in office not only would demand thrift, but would practise it. 

After this heartening beginning, however, the realism and 
importance of the programme diminish. It is true that the 
manifesto comes out even more bluntly than its Tory counter- 
part for a reduction in food subsidies. It is also true that, 
unlike the Tory manifesto, it does not promise both increased 
economic stability and tax relief as an immediate result of 
a policy of retrenchment. But it propounds the possibility 
of achieving economies in government expenditure by 3 
pyramiding of the functional government departments on 
the Haldane pattern without explaining the limitations in 
function which alone can make any important inroads on 
administrative expenditure. It is not, nowadays, the methods 
by which the Government does its work that pile up the 
expenditures so mountainously, but the amount of work that 
it sets out to do. 


Most of the other proposals suffer from bearing too close 
a resemblance to the Tory proposals, a defect accentuated 
by the misfortune or miscalculation of the Liberal Party in 
producing their manifesto a fortnight after the Tory one. 
Thus the restoration of private international marketing and 
the revival of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, the reduction 
of controls, the supervision of monopolistic tendencies, 
opposition to iron and steel nationalisation, the freeing of 
road transport are almost identical in each. But equally it 
is hard for the independent votor to feel that those proposals 
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which do differ radically from those of the larger parties 
are successful Liberal contributions to political and economic 
thought. The enthusiasm for co-partnership and profit- 
sharing in industry overlooks certain harsh but fundamental 
facts about the organisation of industry. Could a Land Bank 
really be fitted into the financial structure of a highly 
developed industrial nation? A party which opposes 
peacetime conscription must, at this dangerous moment, 
‘elaborate the methods by which it would eliminate its 
necessity. Is it wholly honest to promise categorically the 
introduction of equal pay into the civil service? Is it 
realistic to advocate free trade for Britain in 1950 ? 


* 


These criticisms are not set down in any spirit of carping 
or superiority (those readers who are determined to classify 
The Economist as either for or against the Liberal Party 
may take their pick of two letters on page 313 under the 
heading “ Non-Intervention”). They are rather regrets at 
a missed opportunity. There is a profound irritation among 
the British electorate with the two major parties. Whether 
this arises mainly from their insistence on harping on the 
past rather than the future, or from their timidity in handling 
the grave issues, or from a desire to be treated as adults 
rather than as children being promised candy sticks, it would 
be hard to say. The Liberal Party—3o years out of power— 
attracts little of this irritation to itself, and in a recent 
Gallup Poll 38 per cent of those quesiioned indicated their 
willingness to vote for the Liberal Party if it had a chance 
of getting a majority. But for the votes to be garnered 
by the 450 candidates, it is surely necessary for the Liberal 
Party to offer a challenge on the highest and broadest ground 
of principle and morality, not a set of nostrums with a fairly 
crankish air. The trouble about the manifesto is that one 
can be a convinced Liberal and passionately in agreement 
with every general statement in it, and yet dislike a clear 
majority of the proposals in it that are both specific and 
distinctive. 

* * * 


M. Bidault Hangs On 


It is tragic that at a time when France is in the front 
line of the cold war—in Viet Nam in Asia and under 
sustained Communist fire at home—the parliamentary system 
should be reaching new low levels of incompetence and 
frustration. The friendly observer looks on bewildered. 
Here is a country whose spiritual and intellectual resources 
are unrivalled, which has achieved a remarkable economic 
revival in the last year, which can feed itself amply and 
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probably is neighbours as well, which is well advanced in 
a well-thought-out and skilfully managed plan for renewing 
its basic industrial equipment, and whose population, afte; 
years of stagnation, has suddenly entered a new phase of 
dynamism. Would not all this seem to add up to a promise 
of vitality, energy, certainty and leadership—not the papier 
maché leadership offered by a de Gaulle, but a genuine 
renewal of national self-confidence and strength ? 


Yet the truth is that the present parliamentary spectacle 
is even more dreary than usual, The Socialists, fearful as 
always of their working-class support, have used M. Bidault’s 
reluctance to grant the whole of the proposed bonus to lower 
paid workers as an excuse for withdrawing from the Coali- 
tion. True, the other member-groups of the Ministry have 
agreed to remain with M. Bidault and he has persuaded 
Radicals to fill the empty Socialist posts. The Socialists have 
also decided to continue to vote for the coalition—a policy 
they term soutien sans participation. But the total result is 
lamentable enough. M. Bidault must govern without a 
majority. The Socialists lose even more prestige as a result 
of their irresponsibility, and everyone begins to talk of 
elections as a pis aller, although probably only General 
de Gaulle really stands to gain from such a move. 


* * * 


Sterner Line in Germany? 


For some time past, there has been some uneasiness, 
particularly in France, over the supposed attitude of the 
American High Commissioner in Germany, Mr McCloy. 
The belief was widespread that the fate of Germany had 
warmly engaged his sympathy, that he had a very high 
degree of confidence in Dr Adenauer and that, as a result, 
he tended to underestimate the unregenerate side of the 
German people. These fears came to a head in France 
when at the time of M. Schuman’s visit to Germany, the 
Germans raised the issue of the Saar, and Dr Dehler, the 
Minister of Justice, went so far in a public speech as to 
exonerate Germany from responsibility for both world wars. 
This, the French felt, could not have happened without 
some German reliance upon American complaisance. 


No doubt all such fears and rumours have been grossly 
exaggerated. The fact remains, however, that on his return 
from a visit to Washington for consultations with the Presi- 
dent and the State Department, Mr McCloy has delivered 
one of the sternest speeches given by any American official 
on German soil since the Occupation began. He told the 
Germans that their only hope of democratic revival and 
political regeneration was to abandon “ foreign diversions,” 
to give up attempts to manoeuvre between the great powers 
and, above all, to put an end to all official statements attempt- 
ing to exonerate Germany from past misdoings, He reminded 
the Germans that he was in Germany not only to assist their 
economic revival but also to see to it that a German demo- 
cracy came into being. It was, therefore, very much his 
business to see that the Nazis were not allowed to creep 
back into public office, or that political corruption did not 
go unchecked, 


* 


It may be that the desire to take a stronger line in Germany 
underlies the Allied decision—also announced this week—to 
ban export of all stcel from western Germany to the eastern 
zone. If so, this example of the strong hand seems rather less 
fortunate—and indeed, judging by subsequent denials that 
they intended a ban, the Allies themselves have had second 
thoughts. Deliveries of steel would, in any case, have come 
to an end shortly, since, under the present trade agreement, 
neither side may run a deficit of more than 15 million marks. 
That sum has been reached on the eastern side. By imposing 
a ban, the Allies not only increase German anxiety over 
possible outlets for their steel production, but they deliver 
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one more blow in the tiresome tit-for-tat that is going on 
between the eastern and western Occupation powers in 
Germany. The present round began with the American 
attempt to seize a building used by the Soviet Railway 
Administration in the American zone of Berlin. As a half 
reprisal, the Russians have since interfered in an irregular 
fashion with traffic coming into Berlin. Now the ban on steel 
has been announced as a reprisal, and, presumably, some 
counter measure will be taken by the Russians. Is it really 
Allied policy to slip in this way into a new blockade ? 


* * * 


It Has all Happened Before 


After Dr Schumacher’s grave warning of a German 
Communist plan to concentrate formations of the “ German 
Youth Federation ” in Berlin during May from all over the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, and his advice to the Western 
Powers to station tanks on the approaches to the western 
sectors of Berlin to prevent mass entries of Communist 
demonstrators, Allied officials are reported to have said that 
it was more probable that they would throw open the streets 
to Communist marchers and that 

at this time the trend of thinking is to build no “ police wall” 

around west Berlin. Instead we might shake the Com- 

munists’ fanaticism by showing them that things here are 
better than in the Russian sector. 

In the circumstances of Germany today it would be im- 
possible to imagine anything more fatuous than such an 
attitude. —The German democrat, with his memories of long 
years of Nazi terror and tyranny and the spectacle of a ruth- 
less dictatorship now functioning before his eyes in nearly 
half of Germany, looks to the western powers for assurance 
that they have both the capacity and will to protect him 
against totalitarian pressure. What then is he to think of an 
administration which proposes to allow, within the only refuge 
of political democracy in East Germany, mass demonstrations 
of hostile forces assembled from afar for the purpose of 
making a show of irresistible strength ? What can he think 
except that the western Allies are no longer in earnest about 
staying in Berlin? Certainly anyone who remembers how 
the Nazis developed the technique of mass parades and pro- 
cessions, and knows how the Communists have taken over 
their methods, even in quite small details, will not suppose 
for a moment that what is in question here is the exercise 
of a democratic right of free speech. The open-air demon- 
strations and street marches of totalitarian parties have nothing 
in common with free democratic politics ; they resemble, and 
are intended to resemble, the invasions of conquering armies, 
complete in every respect except for the arms which will later 
be added to them. If the western governments have no will 
to keep their sectors of Berlin free from such intrusion, they 
might as well pack up and depart. 


® * * 


New Trustees in Somaliland 


The eight hundred Italian soldiers who have been 
waiting in Italian ports until the Italian Parliament voted the 
necessary funds for their expedition are now on their way 
to East Africa in the new role of trustees for the United 
Nations. They are returning to one of the regions from 
which Mussolini launched his Abyssinian adventure in 1935 
in order to carry out the General Assembly’s decision of last 
November that the former Italian colony of Somaliland 
should be placed under Italian trusteeship for ten years as 
a preliminary to independence. Two weeks ago the terms of 
the trusteeship agreement were settled by the Trusteeship 
Council, and last week during his visit to Rome Mr Bevin 
made a contribution to the settlement of the problem of 
the frontier between Somaliland and sc Oy which had 
looked as though it might hold up the transfer of authority 
from the British to the Italians. This frontier has never 
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been properly defined and since the Trusteeship Council 
has decreed that the procedure for fixing it must be approved 
by the Assembly, which does not meet until September, 
some provisional arrangement is essential if friction between 
the Italians and the Ethiopians is to be avoided—especially 
since Ethiopia refuses to recognise Italy’s right to hold the 
trusteeship. 


If the British have done: their best to facilitate the fulfil- 
ment of the Assembly’s decision on Somalia, the Italian 
Communists and the Nenni Socialists have done their best 
to hold up the Italian return to Africa and to present it in 
the worst possible light. But they have not gone beyond 
a spate of vituperative oratory and muddled manifestos ; 
the rumours of active sabotage at the ports proved 
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unfounded. Nevertheless their attitude provides one more 
example of the efficiency with which the Cominform obtains 
support for the somersaults of Soviet policy. The same men 
who a short time ago were complaining about Italy’s exclusion 
from Africa now complain about its “ frivolous” return. At 
the same time, in preparation for future reversals, they 
have borrowed a page from the book of the MSI (the neo- 
Fascists) and have proclaimed that they do not in principle 
object to the Italian return to Africa but only to the 
humiliating manner in which it is being carried out. Their 
assertion that Italian soldiers will expose themselves to the 
peril of guerrilla warfare in Somaliland is perhaps a veiled 
warning that the Cominform plans to make use of nascent 
African nationalism through such organisations as the Somali 
Youth League. Moscow may be all the more tempted as it 
has been thwarted in its attempt to gain a respectable foothold 
in Africa through a trusteeship. 


* 


It was unfortunate that the Communists should have had 
one genuine weapon put into their hands by the appointment 
of General Nasi as temporary military administrator in 
Somaliland. The reactions of Count Sforza to the revelations 
made by a Communist deputy about the General’s past 
history during the Abyssinian campaign clearly showed that 
he had been misled by his advisers. The Government has 
since taken quiet steps to disembarrass itself of this contro- 
versial figure as rapidly as possible. Of much more 
significance than the Nasi episode is the Prime Minister’s 
announcement that the Ministry of Africa is to be abolished 
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as a symbol of the new spirit in which Italy is returning to 
Africa and as proof that the Government, although opposed 
to all international adventures, believes in “an Italian 
contribution to a better world.” 


* * * 


Labour’s Housing Record 


The publication of the most recent housing returns* 
brings the record up to December 1949. This will be the 
last return before the election, and to all intents and 
purposes a chapter in the story of the Labour Government’s 
postwar housing programme is brought to an end. The 
balance of the programme will—it is to be hoped—be 
altered even if the present Government is returned ; but 
the Conservatives have pledged themselves to do much more 
for the private builder and house owner, and under a 
Conservative Government the housing programme is likely 
to assume a very different shape. 


The diagram below compares the achievements of each full 


year since the last election. After a slow start, due to 
shortages of labour and materials and due even more to 
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the misjudgments which permitted the resources of the 
industry to be spread far too widely, output has settled 
down to about 200,000 houses a year. Under the Labour 
Government’s capital cuts this year’s programme will be cut 
to some 175,000 houses. Unless a Conservative Govern- 
ment decided to allocate more capital resources to housing, 
at the expense of other capital development, or unless 
productivity rises and costs fall, it seems unlikely that there 
will be a great change in the present level of building. It 
might indeed be arguable that private enterprise would build 
more quickly and therefore more cheaply. But this remains 
to be proved, and it can be equally well argued on the other 
side that a larger proportion of middle-class houses will 
diminish the total number of families rehoused. 


Up to December 1949 the Labour Government had to 
its credit 623,000 new permanent houses and 157,000 
temporary ones, making a total of 780,000. Of the permanent 
houses some 130,000 or nearly one in five had been built 
by private enterprise. On the basis of four and a half years’ 
output this gives an average of 173,000 a year. This average 
compares very favourably with the years after the 1914-18 
war. In the four years 1920-23 (the first for which figures 
are available) the annual output of houses averaged some 
92,000 a year, and it was not until 1927 that output reached 
the level of 1948, although it should be remembered that 
the political and administrative effort put into the housing 
programme between 1945 and 1949 was certainly much 
greater than in the early nineteen-twenties. 


ee 





* Cmd. 7871, 7872. 
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The Humanitarians Reply 


Until last week most of the evidence given in public 
to the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment has been 
in favour of retaining the death penalty for murder, and 
against any attempt to limit the penalty by the establishment 
of different classes of murder. An exception was Lord 
Justice Denning, who attempted to divide culpable homicide 
into three categories—murder, manslaughter and unlawful 
killing. He, however, was mainly concerned with the offence. 
The evidence submitted last week was mainly concerned 
with the offender. But the Howard League for Penal 
Reform surveyed the whole question of the death penalty 
because, being convinced that total abolition is the only 
justifiable policy, it was unable to recommend limitation or 
modification. 


The consideration of abolition is, however, outside the 
terms of reference of the Royal Commission, and of more 
practical interest than the Howard League’s powerfui case is 
the evidence of the doctors. They presented scientific evi- 
dence to show that so far from there being, as the Lord Chief 
Justice had maintained earlier, too many reprieves, there 
are not enough. Their memorandum was mainly concerned 
with making the McNaghten rules more complete in the 
light of modern psychological knowledge, and in substance 
was a plea for the introduction into the English courts of 
the Scottish doctrine of “diminished responsibility ” for a 
crime. Under the usual interpretation of the McNaghten 
rules at present, an accused cannot establish a defence of 
insanity if at the time of the crime he knew what he was 
doing and knew it was wrong. The psychiatrists’ evidence 
showed that many murderers are aware what they are doing 
and aware that it is wrong but are quite unable to control 
their actions because of their abnormal mental state—an 
abnormality of which, in some cases, there may have been 
no apparent signs before the murder was committed. 


It should not be thought that the British Medical Associa- 
tion, whose special committee drafted this proposed extension 
of the McNaghten rules, believes that a person suffering 
from a mental abnormality is necessarily absolved from all 
responsibility for his criminal actions. Nor does it want 
the decision of the jury about a murderer’s criminal 
responsibility to be supplanted by a decision of psychiatrists 
—although it favours the retention of the statutory medical 
inquiry into a condemned murderer’s mental state in order 
to prevent a miscarriage of justice. But it believes that if its 
proposed revision of the McNaghten rules were accepted 
and put before juries, far fewer murderers with a mental 
abnormality would be sentenced to death, with a consequeat 
reduction in the number of times a jury’s verdict is reversed 
by administrative action. And of those who might be 
sentenced, some who, under the present formula, would 
be hanged, would have their execution stayed. 


Silver Lining for Critics 


Miss E. Arnot Robertson’s long legal battle with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Ltd. ended this week in an adverse judg- 
ment for her in the House of Lords. Miss Arnot Robertson 
complained that she had been libelled, and slandered, by the 
film company when, in 1946, they protested to the BBC 
against her broadcasts as a film critic. Miss Robertson was 
awarded damages on the original hearing. That judgment 
was reversed on appeal, and the House of Lords has affirmed 
the judgment of the Court of A The basis of the 
Lords’ decision is that they found that the letter and 
telephone conversation on which the action was based were 
published on  pavicens occasions and that Miss Robertson 
had not produced sufficient evidence to show that the 


defendants were motivated by “ malice.” o wrong motive, 
on these occasions. . a 
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There can be little personal satisfaction for Miss Arnot 
Robertson in the result of this battle—there rarely is for the 
individual in actions that run their full and expensive course 
to the House of Lords. But there are two points of general 
in.erest in the result. First, it was established to the satis- 
faction of the Court that the BBC did not drop Miss 
Robertson as a film critic because of MGM’s protest. The 
only safeguard for any critic must be the strength of character 
of the proprietor of the publication, or means of publication, 
which he or she uses. The second point is that the House 
of Lords, in its judgment, has strengthened the position of 
all critics who hold honest opinions. After all, on this occa- 
sion, MGM was a critic of Miss Robertson. The company 
had a legitimate right to make critical comment on her broad- 
casts. It has been protected in the exercise of that right 
because there was no evidence of “ malice,” and the Lords 
made it clear that a great many defects ia a critic, 
irrationality, stupidity, obstinacy, may still be present and 
yet leave the critic with an honest opinion which he is free 
to express. The law has not been changed by this case, but 
the Lords have added their emphasis to the fact that a critic, 
to defend a suit for libel successfully, is not compelled to 
satisfy a jury that he is fair-minded as well as honest. 


* * * 


Economic Prospects in Italy 


The sixth De Gasperi Government includes three 
Ministers without Portfolio all intended to act as coordinators 
of economic policy in various spheres. Professor Pella, a hard 
money man who urbanely denies that the Keynesian theory 
is applicable to Italian conditions, remains at the Treasury. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, when in Rome last spring, formed a high 
opinion of his capacity. Dr. Vanoni, author of the projected 
tax reforms which have not yet reached Parliament, remains 
at the Finance Ministry. The chief political advocate of 
expansionist economics, Amedeo Fanfani, has, on the contrary, 
left the Government to take a seat with the small “ Left 
wing ” Christian Democrat group which now glowers at De 
Gasperi from the top (or backmost) benches of the semi- 
circular chamber. The three coordinators without portfolio 
are Pietro Campilli, a wealthy Catholic banker, Ugo Lamalfa, 
of the Republican Party, who has presided for some years 
over the Finance Commission of the Chamber, is author of a 
capital gains tax which has got on to the statute book if not 
into practical application, and has headed various economic 
missions including one in 1949 to Moscow ; and finally 
Raffaele Petrilli, a jurist. The three Ministers without Port- 
folio have been labelled “ the troika,” and their appointment 
signifies the mew government’s acceptance of a policy of 
bigger investments and wider employment such as has re- 
peatedly been demanded by the ECA administrators, while 
leaving Signor Pella the last word as guardian of the currency. 


One of the first acts of the new government has been to 
instruct Signor Tarchiani, ambassador in Washington, to 
proceed with negotiations for what is here described as a 
treaty concerning private loans and investments. The way 
was prepared by conversations in some of the big banking 
offices in New York when Count Sforza with a small suite 
visited America in September. An officially inspired article 
in the Turin Stampa remarks that all recent American 
commercial treaties have included clauses safeguarding 
American capital investments in the wther countries. The 
article suggests that Italy will have to modify regulations 
which at present forbid the repatriation of dividends in excess 
of 6 per cent on foreign capital, and will have to permit also 
the repatriation of capital gains. Compensation in lire must 
be guaranteed in the case of the American investors, Italian 
property being nationalised. The new treaty would incorpor- 
ate clauses now dispersed in the ECA agreement, the Trade 
Treaty of March, 1948, and other instruments. It is believed 
here that the prospects of private dollars becoming available 
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to offset the threatened shrinkage or stoppage of ERP dollars 
iN 1952 are bound up with the position for which Italy may 
qualify in respect of Point 4 of the Truman programme, 


* * * 


Dr Malan and the Press 


During their twenty months of office the members of 
Dr Malan’s Cabinet have shown themselves surprisingly 
sensitive to criticism in the press, both at home and abroad. 
They have, therefore, welcomed a motion tabled by a private 
member of the Nationalist Party last week to set up a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the South African press. In several 
public speeches, Ministers—notably Mr Erasmus, the 
Minister for Defence, and Mr Eric Louw, the Minister for 
Economic Affairs—have repeatedly claimed that a number of 
their policies, particularly that of apartheid, have had an 
unfavourable reception abroad simply because corresponden:s 
tend to send false or misleading reports to the newspapers 
which they represent. The Ministers have accused South 
African reporters of being “unpatriotic” for failing to support 
Government propaganda and for writing critical accounts of 
political events ; they have usually gone on to suggest various 
methods by which the press in general and reporters in 
particular should be controlled. Indeed, in tne debate which 
followed last week’s motion, Mr Eric Louw went so far as 
to suggest that foreign correspondents who were not South 
African nationals and who sent “slanderous messages” 
abroad should be deported. 


Little harm can come to the South African press from a 
straightforward Commission of Inquiry. It may clear the 
air of a number of the wild allegations which are usually 
made about the newspaper world and may even increase the 
prestige in which the South African press is held. But the 
sponsors of the motion have shown by their speeches that 
they have something more in mind than an investigation 
into monopoly and fair reporting. They are concerned with 
the honour of South Africa and its government ; they have 
implied that reports, whether they are true or not, which 
show the country or the government in an unfavourable light 
should be suppressed. 


If Dr Malan really intends to abolish such a fundamental 
right as that of a free press, he could hardly do anything more 
calculated to destroy his credit, which has never been strong, 
in both Britain and America. It would be more harmful 
than any number of false or slanderous reports could con- 
ceivably be ; rumour would take the place of news, and 
Dr Malan would find that he would have far more to contend 
with abroad than he has at present. He would be well 
advised to frame the terms of reference of the Commission of 
Inquiry much more carefully than his colleagues seem 
inclined to do. 


* * ® 


American Aid to Tito 


For four years the Americans have been told by their 
Government and their representatives in Congress that the 
United States is unalterably opposed to Communism and to 
dictatorship. Yet with surprising. facility, without a word 
of debate, the American Government has for almost one year 
been lending ever-increasing economic and moral support 
to the Communist dictatorship in Jugoslavia. Now the 
National Security Council has gone so far as to commit itself 
to the idea of military aid in the event of aggression, while 
the new American Ambassador, Mr George Allen, has hinted 
that “ aggression ” might include internal revolt fomented by 
a “ certain foreign power.” 


The reasons for this change of front are obvious enough. 
The United States has clearly demonstrated in Jugoslavia 


that it is not opposed to Communism per se. It only resists 
Communism when it becomes, in Mr Acheson’s phrase, “ the 
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subtle instrument of Soviet foreign policy.” The main 
problem for the State Department and for the western world 
in general is to contain the Soviet Union, which until the 
heresy in Belgrade was synonymous with “ Communism.” 
The State Department holds no illusions about the complete- 
ness of the dictatorship in Jugoslavia and its lack of demo- 
cratic freedom, but the decisive factor is that it is no longer 
a satellite dictatorship bound to the Soviet juggernaut. 


The policy has already paid its dividends. Political con- 
vulsions produced by the Belgrade-Moscow struggle in 
Bulgaria and other satellites ; the loss of prestige suffered by 
the Russians at the last General Assembly of the United 
Nations ; the splitting of “front” organisations and the 
defections in western Communist parties over the “ Titoist ” 
issue ; the removal of Trieste as a danger spot from the 
international agenda ; the end of the Greek civil war ; the 
solution of the Carinthian problem in Austria—these are the 
rewards of the policy forwarded by the State Department. 
And it should be remembered that no concession or quid 
pro quo was sought. The pressure of the Soviet Union did 
the work of western diplomats. Moreover, the interest 
accruing from this policy has far exceeded the principal 
expended. In fact, it has been the cheapest and most reward- 
ing of all western investments so far. The United States 
Export-Import Bank has lent $25 million ; the World Bank 
some $11 million; and the British Treasury a credit of 
£8 million. And if western policy is accused of cynicism, 
its exponents can reply that external trouble-making, not 
internal politics, is the proper subject of foreign policy. 


* * * 


Montagu Norman 


With the death last week-end of Lord Norman, another 
of the great personalities of the “ years between” passes 
from the stage. In 1944, when ill-health compelled his retire- 
ment, retrospects of his quarter-century of rule at the Bank 
seemed to emphasise the contrast between the new age 
and the old and to heighten the abiding confidence that the 
world in its second postwar reconstruction would escape the 
mistakes of its first. Now, after five disillusioning years, 
even the contrasts are in doubt ; and honest critics of the 
regime which Norman helped to create may shrink from 
reaffirming the harshest of their prewar judgments. The 
gold standard of the late “twenties may have been an 
anachronism in a world of growing rigidities, the decision to 
restore the pre-1914 parity an act of blind folly, and the 
clinging to it for six years a piece of wilful obstinacy ; but 
the man who pursued these policies was not in them, as in 
some others, an autocrat who swept the clamorous dissen- 
tients aside. The truth is that, among the ranks of statesmen 
and bankers, there were virtually no dissentients—and even 
among economists few voices were raised in protest. If 
industry was “ crucified on a cross of gold,” it was the world, 
and not any Roman dictator, who did the crucifying. 


So, too, though to a less degree, with the policies of the 
‘thirties. When the gold standard crashed, Norman quickly 
bowed to the fast-changing opinion—especially Treasury 
opinion—loyally launching the War Loan conversion on a 
flood of cheap money, sustaining it by new techniques of 
monetary management, and plunging enthusiastically into a 
new task of rehabilitation. These policies—some quickly, 
some not so quickly—won widespread approval. Only much 
later was it generally perceived that the new system of 
reconstruction by cartellisation and high costs was merely 
extending and crystallising those very rigidities which had 
laid the earlier system in ruins. So, finally, in the matter of 
aid for central Europe ; financial appeasement was the natural 


accompaniment of a political appeasement which affronted 
only the few until it was too late. 


But it would be wrong to write of Montagu Norman as 
if he were a mere symbol of his age. Few men have had 
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more personality and were better able both to charm and to 
command his fellow-men. The iron autocracy he established 
in the City is already beginning to soften ; what will linger 
much longer is the memory of that poetic figure with its 
blend of authority with simplicity, of an old-world courtesy 
with an entirely new-world impishness. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies Redeems A Pledge 


Mr Menzies has carried out his election pledge to abolish 
petrol rationing earlier than was generally expected. His 
decision was announced last Wednesday after some weeks 
of consultations with the British Government, who Clearly 
opposed the Australian proposals but who equally clearly 
had no right to interfere and could do no more than stress 
the arguments against such an action at such a time. If the 
Australian Government want to spend more dollars on petrol, 
even though the expenditure might decrease the value of 
the sterling area dollar pool, it is entirely their own affair. 
In fact, however, the actual cost. in dollars will be small—the 
figure of $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 has been mentioned, 
though it must be speculative. Perhaps the chief point of 
the British case at the moment is diplomatic rather than 
economic. 


In the past two months the British Government have been 
trying to save dollars on oil by obtaining oil imports from 
sterling sources. The co-operation of other Dominions was 
needed as well as delicate negotiations with American oi! 
interests, and from the British point of view it was unfor- 
tunate that the Australian Government should have chosen 
a critical moment in the working out of the British scheme 
to make it clear that they were not, apparently, going to take 
part in it. 

The Australian case for importing more petrol is strong. 
The large distances to be covered, the extensive use of motor 
rather than rail transport, the restrictive effect—even though 
slight—which petrol rationing has had on the development 
of Australian industry called at least for a modification of 
Mr Chifley’s policy. The buoyancy of the Australian 
economy, together with the comparatively small amount of 
extra dollars involved, was an added encouragement to Mr 
Menzies to carry out his pledge as soon as possible. Never- 
theless, from a purely domestic point of view, Mr Menzies 
may find that the abolition of petrol rationing will be a 
mixed blessing. It is only a small outlet for the pent-up 
purchasing power which exists in the country, and unless he 
finds other means for relieving the pressure fairly soon, the 
least that can happen is that the price of petrol will soar and 
will diminish the value of the other benefits which were 
expected to follow from the abolition of rationing. 


* * * 


Joint Consultation 


The Ministry of Labour’s recent supplement* to its 
Industrial Relations Handbook enlarges and brings up (© 
date the section dealing with the formal machinery for 
co-operation between employers and employees in the factory. 
It contains a good deal of a Na agg the official drive 
to have some form of “consultative committee” set up in 
each firm in all the main industries, and the extent to which 
it is succeeding. It is plain that before long the Ministry's 
ambition will be realised, to make every firm with a “ sub- 
stantial number ” of employees feel obliged to have a formal 
works parliament going through the motions of consultation 
on every topic from training to tea-breaks and from output 

to overalls—or to show good reason why not. 
On its face value, this attempt to democratise industrial 


niet a een egg et ngene rn 





* Joint Consultation in Industry. Industrial Relations Handbook 
HMSO. 2s. 


Supplement No. 3. 
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This man is 







WANTED 


in Canada 


“« @@ANADIANS WANT BRITISH BUSINESS MAN’’ —yes, this | 


means you! Canadians want to buy your goods and 
they want to see you—in person, in Canada. You'll never 
have a better opportunity than you have now! 
Fly to Canada yourself by Trans-Canada Air Lines, the most 
frequent direct service. It’s important to get in first in this 
valuable hard-currency market—and in the U.S. market, too. 


in Montreal — tomorrow ! 


TEP aboard one of T.C.A.’s luxurious North Star pressurised 
§ Skyliners at London or at Prestwick—in less than a day you’ll 
be in Montreal, within an easy flight of every important 
Canadian and U.S. city. There are frequent connections with all 
major U.S. airlines, and U.K. passengers can save dollars by 
booking T.C.A. right through to their final destination before- 
hand. Fast T.C.A. services leave Britain for Canada daily. 
Let T.C.A. take you there—and you will take the orders! 





DOLLAR-FREE! HOLIDAYS IN BEAUTIFUL WEST INDIES 


Let T.C.A. Skyliners fly you to carefree sunny 
holidays in the beautiful West Indies — famous for 


their all-the-year-round climate! ' U.K. passengers can make 
through bookings at special rates. You fly via Montreal to Nassau, 
Jamaica, Bermuda, Barbados and Trinidad. No dollars needed 
—T.C.A. pay overnight expenses in Montreal. 





TRA ws-cawapa “Lines 


Full information and reservations from your Trevel Agent or from 
27, PALL. MALL, LONDON, $.w.1. Telephone: WHItehall 0851 
(Passengers and Air Cargo) 

Scottish Address: PRESTWICK AIRPORT, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
‘Tel: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272 (Extension 268/9) 





IT’S ONLY A DAY BY 
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Picture Post 





Picture Post continues to head the list for many 
nationally-known firms with big advertising plans. 
From the spring campaigns onwards, others will 
be sharing its unique influence and prestige, as 
well as its resources in hard salesmanship. 


This salesmanship is solidly based on a really 
national, all-class circulation, close on 14 million 
now, and steadily rising. Picture Post readership, 
again, includes one out of every four men and 
women in the country. 


spaces—two-page spreads, for example—in full 
colour. This is the most powerful space in 
British advertising. And Picture Post will 
always make special arrangements on request, as 
far as current supplies of paper, etc. will permit. 


The editorial authority of Picture Post continues 
to win confidence. Consumers and retailers 
both know that the goods and services advertised 
in Picture Post share its name for reliability. 
For Picture Post is not just Britain’s leading 
weekly picture magazine. Picture Post is already 
an integral part of British life. 


Nor does the responsibility of Picture Post end 
with publishing. Picture Post also offers its 
advertisers a tested merchandising service. This 
enables them to make full use of the resources 
and influence of Picture Post, to ‘ follow through ’ 
from its advertisment pages to the actual points 
of sale. This service will be continuously 
developed and extended throughout 1950, 





F. A. Gray: Advertisement Manager, Hulton Press Ltd., 
43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Central 7400 
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management is irreproachable. What is much less credible, 
however, is that joint consultation will ever amount to 
anything so long as it remains chiefly an end in itself. 
While practical suggestions for improvements in methods 
of production . . . will be in themselves of the greatest value, 
the most important and permanent value to be gained from 
successful joint consultation is the improvement of relations 
between management and employees within the under- 
taking, 
says the pamphlet. Yet this is no sort of encouragement to 
either side to take the committees seriously. The only spurt 
in the development of joint consultation occurred in the 
production committees set up during the war when workers 
and management stopped trying to promote good relations 
by means of good relations for the sake of good relations, 
and were drawn together in deadly earnest in pursuit of a 
common end. This experience shows that people are willing 
to forget their suspicions and amour propre in order to play 
their full part in making a good job of something they believe 
worth while and the present crying need for efficiency and 
higher productivity constitutes just such a challenge. 
Nothing, however, more readily invites cynicism than the 
suggestion that workers and management are being invited 
to play this solemn rigmarole of secret ballots, quarterly meet- 
ings, agendas and resolutions for no better purpose than to 
sweeten their own tempers. 


* * * 


Opera Subsidies 


In 1945, as the result of experience gained during the 
war, the British Government committed itself to the policy 
of state patronage for the arts. The opening of Covent 
Garden as a national opera house was also decided upon 
and since, at that time, no opera company had been formed, 
Lord Keynes proposed that the Governors of Sadler’s Wells 
—an organisation formed some fifteen years earlier by Miss 
Lilian Bayliss to perform both opera and ballet—should 
transfer their flourishing young ballet company to Covent 
Garden. No financial compensation was given to Sadler’s 
Wells, although the ballet at the time was earning £15,000 
a year, since it was agreed that both Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells would receive grants from the state through 
the medium of the new Arts Council, and that compensa- 
tion to Sadler’s Wells would, therefore, be no more than a 
book-keeping transaction. 


Unfortunately for Sadler’s Wells, the arrangement has not 
worked out as simply as this. Opera in repertory, as every 
continental opera company knows, is an expensive business, 
and although Sadler’s Wells now receives from the Arts 
Council an annual grant which has risen to £40,000 in the 
last two years, the aid has been insufficient to offset its losses, 
In the course of four years of opera giving and of training a 


new ballet company, all its reserves—some {£75,000—have 
been eaten up. 


This situation has led many critics to suggest that Covent 
Garden, which in addition to the income drawn from ballet, 
receives no less than £140,000 a year from the Treasury and 
the Arts Council, should receive a smaller grant and that 
Sadler’s Wells, which not only supports an opera company 
and a junior ballet company but also with very little assistance 
from Covent Garden, the Ballet School, should receive part 
of the money now paid to Covent Garden. It is difficult 
to believe that a solution on these lines is really desirable 
—although, faute de mieux, a readjustment might be neces- 
sary. In equity, the claim of Sadler’s Wells to a greater 
share of the national opera subsidy is a strong one, but an 
opera house on the scale of Covent Garden and with its 
traditions cannot be maintained on much less than the present 
sum. Indeed, continental subsidies are considerably bigger. 
musical policy is that the government should make a larger 
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grant available to the Arts Council for opera and that a larger 
share of it should be allotted to Sadler’s Wells. As a contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of Britain’s international prestige, a 
case could be made for this, even in a period of retrenchment. 


* * * 


Secret Awards 


The Spens Committee recommended that distinction 
awards should be made to consultants and specialists working 
in the national health service whose work and qualifications 
deserved them. The recipients of these awards, which in 
accordance with the Spens Committee’s recommendations 
are limited in number, may receive sums additional to their 
salaries varying from {£500 to £2,500 a year. The British 
Medicaj Fournal now reveals that the first awards, to consul- 
tants in Northern Ireland, haye been made, but in 
accordance with the advice of the Council of the British 
Medical Association and the Central Consultants and 
Specialists Committee, the list of recipients is not being made 
public. The journal is right to criticise this secrecy. Pre- 
sumably, the organisations concerned have good reason fo; 
their advice—undesirable publicity in the lay press would 
obviously be embarrassing to the doctors concerned. But ‘t 
is infinitely worse that sums of public money should be dis- 
tributed in secret—even if, as is likely, the secret leaks out. 


Colonial Policy 


The clear distinction which at once suggests itself, 
between the powers to be conceded to colonies and those 
to be retained by the home government, and which same 
distinction may be applied to their expenditure, is so far 
as local and imperial interests can be separated. It would 
appear desirable that every freedom should be given to 
each colony to manage its own purely local affairs—and 
that it should be called upon to defray whatever cost is 
required for such purposes; while all that concerns the 
interests of the empire at large, should be still left to the 
sole management of the Imperial Government; and which 
should therefore incur the cost of defending the colonies 
from external aggression. . . . [But]. . . although it might 
safely be conceded that in all matters purely local, no 
interference should take place with the acts of the ‘colonial 
legislatures and authorities, yet it will be found in practice 
very difficult to dispense with the veto of the Crown on 
such acts, chiefly from the impossibility of determining 
by any general rule what acts refer exclusively to local 
objects which would be embraced within the principle of 
local self-government, and what involved, in part or in 
whole, imperial interests. . . . 

But . . . the power so vested in the home authorities 
should never be exercised except when it was plain that 
the acts passed by particular legislatures were prejudicial 
to the general interests of the empire at large, Whether 
under such circumstances, each colony legislating for itself 
in all local affairs, would always act most wisely, is not so 
important a consideration as the fact that they would at 
least be more satisfied; and, moreover, whatever errors 
they might fall into in the first instance, they would not 
be slow to discern, or to apply a suitable remedy. It is, 
perhaps, not less important to the tranquillity and 
prosperity of a free community, that it should feel itself 
possessed of the power of improving and changing its 
laws, if necessary, than that they should in reality enjoy 
the best that could be contrived. 


Che Economist 


February 9, 1850 
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Letters to 


Non-Intervention 


Sir,—I am sure that I am not alone among your regular 
readers in feeling a profound sense of disappointment on 
reading the first of your series of articles—“ Election Issues.” 


I will not argue the point about whether political indepen- 
dence in a journal really means refraining from guiding its 
readers in the exercise of the suffrage. What is much more 
startling is that you should admit that the manifestoes of the 
Labour and Conservative Parties offer only a choice of evils— 
how true that is—while stating at the same time that “ however 
much one may admire the gallantry of the Liberal fight, the 
effective choice of a government lies between the Labour and 
Conservative Parties.” This can only mean that you consider 
it the duty of voters to support the candidates of one or other 
of the latter. 


I can assure you that those who are fighting for Liberalism 
are not doing so in order to receive a pat on the back for 
“gallantry.” To hell with gallantry! The Liberal Party is 
asking for votes—and by all accounts is going to get them, 
You may say that people should not vote Liberal because their 
policies are wrong ; you will find it difficult, because so many 
of them are those that your columns have been adumbrating 
for years ; above all a determined policy of telling the voters 
the truth about our position, nationally and internationally. 


Nevertheless that would be at least a legitimate and consti- 
tutionally correct proceeding. But to say that the Liberals 
are right, but that you should not vote for them, because che 
other parties are more likely to win, is to attack the very 
fundamentals of the British political system. 


It is, Sir, incredible, that at this moment when the country 
is turning to a Party devoted to precisely those policies which 
The Economist has traditionally upheld that you should 
participate in a mean attempt to stab it in the back.—Yours 
faithfully, Max BELOFF 

Oxford 


Sir—In your editorial “Five Years of Labour” on 
February 4th, the opening sentence reads:—“ A journal that 
is jealous of its reputation for independence would, in any 
event, be foolish to compromise it by openly taking sides in 
a general election.” 

If by the word “independence” you mean freedom from 
political bias, I wonder why you assume you have a “ reputa- 
tion” for such. A well-known Socialist MP described one 
of your recent articles as the finest Socialist propaganda that 
had yet appeared outside the columns of the Daily Herald. 
You often criticise the Government, but invariably in the 
same articles, and for no apparent reason, you go out of your 
way to say that a Conservative government would not have 
done better, and would probably have done worse. 


As a close reader of The Economist, I should describe your 
politics as Left-wing Liberal. It is a mystery to me why 
you pretend they are otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 


Bradford Rosert F, Cook 


Pakistan and India 


Sir,—When I was in England recently you were good 
enough to publish my letter regarding the economic controversy 
between India and Pakistan which has arisen since devaluation 
of the Indian rupee, On arriving here there are some further 
facts which I feel I should bring to the notice of your readers. 


The price of un-ginned cotton in Pakistan is Rs. 23s. per 
maund and in India it is Rs. 40s. per maund. The price of 
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the Editor 


raw sugar in Pakistan is Rs. 8s. per maund and in India it is 
Rs. 30s. per maund. The price of cottonseed in Pakistan is 
Rs. tos. per maund, in India it is Rs. 21s. per maund. The price 
of wheat in Pakistan is Rs. 10s. per maund and in India it is 
at least Rs. 20s. per maund (in Delhi I am told it is Rs. 40s. 
per maund). I am giving you the average prices. India has 
boycotted all trade with Pakistan under the excuse that our 
rupee is valued high but you will see from the prices quoted 
above that the prices in India are far more than is needed 
to offset the disadvantage of devaluation—Yours faithfully, 


§ Danepur Road, Lahore Firoz Kuan Noon 


Parliament and the Law 


Sir,—Your comments upon my letter which appeared in 
The Economist of February 4th do not make my point any the 
weaker. What I strove to emphasise was that the condition 
of administrative law in this country is not as malignant as is 
widely supposed. 

It is of course in the nature of delegated legislation that it 
is not subject to amendment by Parliamentary Committee: 
its very purpose is to avoid the expenditure of valuable 
parliamentary time upon the scrutiny of administrative 
minnows. But this does not mean that the larger legislative 
fish escape. Time and again in the last Parliament controversial 
items of delegated legislation gave rise to Motions and Prayers 
to annul, and not infrequently the discussion in the House 
took the form of a full-dress debate: witness the storms which 
raged about the control of engagement and petrol rationing. 


You go on to say that “there is neither the opportunity nor 
the obligation to give such legislation the publicity accorded to 
statutory legislation,” citing for support the judgment of Lords 
Justices Scott and Asquith in Blackpool Corporation v. Locker. 

But surely the criticisms of the learned Lords Justices must 
be taken as restricted to sub-delegated legislation, for the 
publication of which there is admittedly no general statutory 
provision. Neither am I thus praying in aid of a narrow 
technicality: by far the greater part of delegated legislation 
is not of that kind, but is subject to the exacting publicity 
requirements of the Statutory Instruments Act, 1946, and 
(ironically) of regulations made under that Act. 

Sub-delegated legislation (the delegation of legislative power 
by one who himself holds it only as a delegate) should 
certainly be published, and to that extent I heartily agree with 
you. Also I agree that there is an argument for stricter 
parliamentary control. Bur I feel I must once again affirm that 
the overall picture of delegated legislation is not nearly as 
dark as you have painted it—Yours faithfully, 


New College, Oxford Maurice H. SmMitH 


Industrial Assurance 


Sirn,—In The Economist of January 28th you appear to 
endorse the conclusion in the Labour Party’s pamphlet on 
Industrial Assurance that the high rate of lapses and surrenders 
necessarily indicates that the public are being over-persuaded 
by agents to buy insurance they do not want, and that the 
process involves great waste. 


No research as to the real reasons why Industrial Assurance 
policies are discontinued has, to my knowledge, ever been 
carried out. Many families are constantly lapsing and re- 
entering insurance. When premiums remain unpaid, a 
policy-holder usually receives fourteen or more weeks’ cover 
after his final payment, during which time he has the right to 
pay the arrears and make a-claim. If the average mortality 
rate is taken as 12 per 1,000 per annum, thén approximately 
three claims would be made and met on every thousand of 
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such policies. Long periods of cover are obtained cheaply by 
lapsing after making a few payments and subsequently taking 
cut new policies, repeating the process once or more every 
year. The practice is discouraged by the offices, but many 
agents feel that people of this type, although they find money 
for football pools, cinemas, alcohol and tobacco, have little 
Savings and are greatly in need of insurance protection. 


When premiums have been paid for a longer period—one or 
two years, according to the office concerned—lapsing results 
in a free policy being granted automatically for a reduced sum 
assured, If arrears have mounted up, it is frequently better 
to takel@@vantage of this concession and to make a fresh start 
with new policies. The cost or waste of this process is trifling. 


Technical reasons prevent loans being granted by the offices 
on industrial policies (in contrast to the facilities in the 
“Ordinary ” Branch). Cash may be obtained, however, when 
there is a surrender value, and it is a common practice to 
obtain cash by the surrender of a policy. Far from being 
overpersuaded in such cases, policy-holders often desire 
immediate re-entry into insurance. 


There is urgent need for an investigation into the many 
and; varied reasons for discontinuing Industrial Assurance 
policies. Three categories have been indicated above ; there 
are many more. Lapsing, I suggest, is not due to over-selling 
—but the data of actual reasons has yet to be collected and 
analysed.—Yours faithfully, RONALD PACKMAN 


49 Park Hill Road, Otford, Sevenoaks 


Industrialisation 


Sir,—Might I venture to suggest that your criticism of the 
industrialisation of agrarian nations in your leading article on 
January 14th was perhaps a little severe ? 


I would suggest the following points for consideration: 


1. It is extremely difficult to modernise the agriculture of an 
agrarian land without first carrying out considerable indus- 


Books and 


Inadequate Whitewash 


« Rommel.” Collins. 


12s. 6d. 


Ir is already some little time since one noted, hearing a 
familiar tune with altered words, that Lili Marlene had been 
made an honest woman. Now comes Brigadier Young’s 
engaging biography to make Rommel himself respectable. To 
do both author and subject justice the attempt is less desperate 
than it might be for many another German general: Rommel 
was a clean enough fighter as fighters go and the length and 
equilibrium of our long struggle with him induced in most 
soldiers the kind of sour affection one feels for a formidable 
opponent. But, even so, one is tempted to wonder how far 
it would have been plausible to make him such a Bayard had he 
fought on the bitter Eastern Front and had he had to face the 
moral problems the presence of SS troops there would have 
raised. 


The book is well constructed. The first chapter sets the 
stage in the Middle East for Rommel’s appearance. The next 
three take us back to the man himself, his origins, his career 
in the 1914-18 war and between the wars, and his brilliant 
performance in France in 1940. A fifth chapter gives the back- 
ground of his despatch to North Africa. The next four cover 
his fortunes there. His role in Festung Europa is dealt with 
in the tenth chapter, and the last brings us to the sinister 
circumstances of his death. The writing is throughout agree- 
able and moves at the pace of an armoured column. Though 
the author at times appears in person he does not intrude and 


By Desmond Young. 288 pages. 
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2. The modernisation of agriculture, apart from the long and 
difficult process of improving seeds, depends on more modern 
implements, irrigation canals, building of roads, water storage 
electrical generating stations, new road and rail transport 
systems. 

3. The materials for such work must be, in large part, many- 
factured at home if the change is to be made with even a moderate 
degree of rapidity and not be dependent on usually very scanty 
surpluses of foreign currency. 

4. Modernisation of agriculture raises the peasants’ standard 
of living and activates an urgent demand for more consumer 
goods, which, for the same reason as given above, must in large 
part be manufactured locally. 


5. To modernise agriculture generally means to reduce the 
manpower employed. The process, therefore, of siphoning off 
labour to the new industrial areas is necessary. 

6. The industrialisation is likely to lead to greater and not to 
fewer imports, although the character of these may change. 
Which nation is most likely te buy heavily from abroad: Sweden 
or Bulgaria ? 


—Yours faithfully, AMATEUR ECONOMIST 


Definition of Profit 


Sir,—Mr Colin Hurry requests an alternative to the word 
Profit, to help him to acquire terminological respectability. 
Why not go to the French and come back with the sound 
English word Benefit? 


Think of the pleasant derivatives: Beneficial instead of 
Profitable ; Unbeneficial instead of Unprofitable. An institu- 
tion earning Profits might eventually be termed Beneficent, 
while its unsuccessful counterpart became Maleficent. 


Incidentally, it has always seemed to me that your invention 
of the word Disinflation was the righting of a great wrong done 
to the English language by the original inventor of Deflation. 
Did he not know that the opposite of Infection is Disinfection 
(not Defection) ; of Inter, Disinter (not Deter), and of Incline, 
Disincline (not Decline).—Yours faithfully, H. W. AuBuRN 

Palace Hotel, Bruxelles 


Publications 


the reader is pleasantly aware, even when he disagrees with 
an attitude, that he is in civilised company. 


Since the events related have a dramatic curve—an ending 
wholly tragic for the protagonist, but for the British reader 
mellowed by victory—a book with these qualities of structure 
and style will hardly fail to be popular. But “ popular” can 
be pejorative praise ; and in this case it implies an absence 
of sterner virtues. While it would be unfair to Brigadier 
Young to blame him for not having written the kind of book 
he evidently did not intend to write, it would be unfair to the 
reader not to glance at the book’s shortcomings. 


There is, for example, its partisanship. A more discreet 
admirer of General Wavell might have inquired more closely 
into the reasons for his transfer from the Middle East command 
in 1941. Had Brigadier Young done so, he could hardly have 
Suggested that the reason for it was his “ having failed to do 
the impossible in Greece.” Again, while he is right in stressing 
the feats performed by the Eighth Army in the desert before 
General Montgomery’s arrival, one is left with the impression 
that he is unduly niggardly with his praise of the victor of 
Alamein. 

Then there is a disposition to whitewash Rommel by 
omission. Even if we accept the author’s account of differences 
with the SS—and it would be much easier to consider them 
as evidence if we were given chapter and verse in each cas¢— 
we still have to reckon with the fact that Rommel stayed and 
prospered in the German army in the years after the Nazis came 
to power, In those years the concentration camps filled up 
and the Jews were persecuted as never before. Rommel must 
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have known something of this. His biographer ought to face 
the question of what was his attitude. He does not. 


It may be the case, moreover, that where a man is not a 
skilful dissimulator his friends are better witnesses than his 
foes. But one would have liked the biographer to have drawn 
a little less uniformly on the evidence of survivors well disposed 
to his hero; and would feel more comfortable also if the 
German words quoted did not by their bad spelling—though 
this may be the fault of the proof-reading—suggest a less than 
adequate knowledge of the language. 


But it is the inadequacy of the documentation that deprives 
the book of any pretensions to being more than “ popular.” 
Rommel’s book, Infanterie Greift An, is often quoted and at 
least once the suggestion is made that the Nazis had interfered 
with later editions. But the reader is never told when the 
first edition appeared. Quotations from other sources are 
constantly given without the sources themselves being speci- 
fied or without a reference by which the context of the quota- 
tion could be checked. In sum, it is Rommel the stainless 
general who is purveyed to us here. We should have been 
better served if we had been given the man—warts and all. 


The Death of Democracy 


“ Czechoslovakia Enslaved.” The Story of the Communist 
Coup d’Etat. By Hubert Ripka. Gollancz. 339 
pages. 18s. 

* East Wind over Prague.” By Jan Stransky. Hollis and 
Carter. 244 pages. 10s. 6d, 

Two Czechs who went into exile during the war to carry 
on the fight for their country’s independence against Nazi 
Germany, and are now in exile for a second time since Czecho- 
slovakia’s subjection to a Communist dictatorship, have 
written books about the coup d’état of February, 1948, and 
the events leading up to it. Of the two, Mr Stransky’s book is 
the more readable ; written by a younger man who was not 
primarily a politician (though the son of one), it is full of vivid 
personal touches and of anecdotes and conversations which 
reveal very clearly the process of Communist conquest and 
the strange mixture of propaganda and intimidation employed 
by the party for making converts. Of particular significance 
is Mr Stransky’s account of the behaviour of the Red Army 
in Czechoslovakia in 1945-46, which goes far to explain why 
the mere threat of its return—and during the February crisis 
the Communists with the backing of the Soviet press and 
radio made full use of the threat of Russian intervention—was 
enough to scare so many Czech democrats into submission 
to Communist demands or even nominal endorsement of 
them. 

It is Dr Ripka’s book, however, which provides the weightier 
evidence for what went on in high places, for Dr Ripka was 
a Minister in both the Government-in-Exile in London and 
in the Fierlinger and Gottwald Cabinets in Prague up to the 
time of the February crisis. In his story he shows in detail 
how the Communists made use of their hold, within the coali- 
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tion Government, of the Ministry of Interior (with control 
of the police) and the Ministry of Information (with control 
of the radio). It was the protests of the other parties at the 
Communist packing of the police force which precipitated 
the crisis, and it was the special armed police units recruited 
entirely from Communists which then “occupied” Prague. 
During the crisis the radio, legally in Communist hands, was 
exclusively devoted to Communist propaganda. The Com- 
munists thus already held the key positions of executive power 
before they took steps to establish their dictatorship and obtain 
for themselves a faked electoral majority. 

Dr Ripka does not pretend to solve the mystery of President 
Benes’s capitulation to Gottwald on February 25th after his 
declaration to representatives of the non-Communist parties 
that he would resign rather than submit to the Communist 
demands. Dr Ripka is evidently reluctant to criticise the dead 
President, but indirectly his account reflects adversely on 
Benes. “To this moment,” he writes, “we have never been 
able to find out what happened in the Hradcany during that 
fatal morning of February 25, 1948, and no explanation which 
has seemed valid to us has ever been given on that subject.” 

It seems probable that it was the last-minute defection of 
the Social Democrat party executive to the Communist side 
which finally broke the President’s resolution and at the same 
time enabled him to persuade himself that he was not sign- 
ing the death warrant of Czech democracy. At their party 
congress in November, 1947, the Social Democrats had dis- 
placed the fellow-travelling Fierlinger from the presidency of 
the party and elected Lausman, the candidate of those who 
desired resistance to Communist dictation. At the outset of 
the February crisis, the Social Democrats stood with the other 
non-Communist parties in oppostion to the Communists’ mis- 
use of the Ministry of Interior. But when the Communist 
pressure mounted, with police arrests and violence against 
workers who would not join in Communist-organised demon- 
strations, Lausman suddenly changed sides and persuaded his 
party executive to join the Communists in the revolutionary 
“action committees” they were setting up. For the time 
being he saved both his skin and his job; he was included 
in the new Communist-nominated Cabinet after the coup. 
More recently he has fled from Czechoslovakia tu the American 
zone of Germany, having discovered by experience that Com- 
munists have only distrust and contempt for political 
opponents whom fear makes their accomplices. 


Help with the Law 


** Mercantile Law.” By Dr J. Charlesworth. Stevens: 
396 pages. 155. 

Tuts book, the seventh edition published since 1929, is intended 

to be a textbook for students. It therefore states the law as 

it is—mainly the law of contract—and does not attempt to 

discuss in detail the principles on which the law is based nor 


to reconcile those judicial decisions which seem to be at 
variance, 





CURRENCY & CREDIT 


NEW EDITION 
By R. G. HAWTREY 


This well-known work on monetary theory, unobtainable 

for some years, now re-appears in its fourth edition, 

extensively revised and re-written. A new chapter has 

been added, on early experiments in exchange standards ; 

and the account of the inter-war years has been brought 
up to their end in 1939. 


25s. net 
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But the book has a wider value than that. It is inadvisable 
for a man to be his own lawyer, but there is no reason why he 
should not take steps to avoid the need for a lawyer at all. 
The bank manager will find the chapters of bills of exchange 
and on cheques of considerable use. The insurance broker will 
find the chapters on life, fire and marine insurance very helpful 
in his business. This book is a general guide to the avoidance 
of trouble. 


A Study of Jewry 


“ Hostages of Civilization.” By Eva G, Reichmann. 


Gollancz. 281 pages. 18s. 


In approaching this book the reader’s appetite is stimulated 
by an outstanding tribute from Dr G. P. Gooch, and by the 
author’s acknowledgment of her debt to Morris Ginsberg. 
This initial expectation is fulfilled, for the study is carefully 
planned, compactly argued, and convincingly concluded. 


The author examines the failure of German Jewry—the lead- 
ing Jewry of the epoch—to achieve integration within the 
Reich, and enquiries whether or not it was due to a 
coherent and well-founded decision on the part of the German 
Gentile that co-existence with Jews had become unbearable. 
This is the core of the investigation, since on the answer to -t 
depends the security, and even the existence, of the Jews 
throughout the world. Dr Reichmann maintains that the 
hatred exploited by the Nazis was artificially stimulated and 
did not spring from genuine hostility to a community whose 
alien eccentricities had already been merged into the natural 
pattern as a result of four generations of emancipation and 
absorption. 


To arrive at this conclusion she sets the protagonists in the 
framework of 19th-century Germany, against the larger back- 
ground of a secularly enlightened Western world. There is 
nothing new in the tale of the German psychosis: the late 
political and industrial evolution, complicated by a time lag 
between the outward achievement of a capitalist organisation 
and the inward acceptance of the real theory of capitalist 
economy ; the reactionary force of Prussiamism which pre- 
vented a genuinely democratic climate of opinion ; the frustra- 
tions arising from postwar economic chaos, and the sense of 
injury built up around the Versailles Treaty, culminating in 
the need for a scapegoat ; all this is familiar ground. But the 
treatment of the facts is marked by unerring distinction between 
the inevitable and the forruitous—between the real obstacles to 
Jewish integration and the manipulated hysteria which 
destroyed it and which was brought about by unique 
coincidence of circumstance, 


In dealing with the wider world background, Dr Reichmann 
raises some provocative questions. If the ideal universalism of 
the Christian mediaeval era and the era of secular enlighten- 
ment could have been carried over into the modern age of 
practical world-wide sntercommunication, could war have been 
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prevented ? Are the social obligations of democracy more thaq 
the common man can support, bereft as he is of a spiritual 
authority for an ethical code which is still indispensably par 
of his make up ? Is the natural love of man for the member 
of his own group the best basis for achievement ? 
If man, instead of being, taught to regard his fellow man 
as a brother, is permitted to regard only his “brother ”—yiz_, 
the member of what may be called his national family—as 4), 


fellow man, then the progress of humanity towards ever wider 
spheres of mutual responsibility has been reversed at a decisive 


point. 

Over-emphasis is the common failing of enthusiasm, and the 
present study is sometimes open to this criticism; but Dr 
Reichmann has achieved the rare feat of bringing perspective 
to bear on contemporary happenings, and assessing their 
significance in the setting of an epoch. She raises questions 
that are of essential importance to Jew and Gentile alike. 


Children of Europe 


«Children of Europe.” By Dorothy Macardle. 


312 pages. 21s, 

THIS ambitious book deals with an appalling and urgent 
subject—the moral, mental and physical effect of the Nazi 
regime on Europe’s children ; those of races to be enslaved 
and destroyed, and those “racially acceptable.” In the last 
section, “ After Liberation,” two chapters are devoted to the 
satellite countries and one to Germany. There is little to 
suggest that the eastern form of “ liberation ” differs from that 
of western Europe. 


The author acknowledges help from a formidable list of 
experts, and many authoritative documents have been con- 
sulted. Yet concrete facts do not stand out clearly from a 
bewildering mass of individual stories. It is, as stated in the 
foreword, “a jigsaw picture with many gaps.” 


Gollancz. 


The record is confined to Nazi atrocities (any references to 
those of Communist origin, e.g. the abduction of Greek 
children, are soft-pedalled). However familiar the sickening 
details of Nazi cruelties may be, the obstinate question arises 
as to how Hitler found enough executives for such work. The 
first chapter outlines the “creation of a Nazi youth” in 
Hitler’s words, “from which the world will shrink back. It 
must be indifferent to pain.” Twelve drawings by a Jewish 
boy illustrate scenes which are still horrible memories to 
countless surviving children. 


Some outline is given of the work of international voluntary 
organisations and those of the United Nations, in particular of 
UNICEF. The need is vast. In Europe alone thirteen million 
children have been orphaned by the war, and an appeal is made 
for “godparents.” Between twenty and thirty million depend 
on international help. So far governmental and voluntary 
contributions have been quite inadequate. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Confusion About Big Business 


(From Our American Staff) 


Fe at least three-quarters of a century the United States 

has been concerned about “ monopoly.” It has passed 
jaws against monopoly and restraint of trade to try to ensure 
competition ; the most important of these were the Sherman 
Act of 1890 and the Clayton and Federal Trade Commission 
Acts of 1914, still the prevailing statutes. It has made 
exceptions to the laws, one of the most notable being that 
which benefits corporations engaged in foreign trade. It 
has recognised and specifically’ regulated certain natural 
monopolies, chiefly in the fields of transport and the public 
utilities. But some aspects of the problem still remain ill- 
defined, and there has mever been marked clarity in the 
interpretation or the application of the laws themselves. 


Concern about monopoly is as great today as ever, and 
perhaps greater. The present extensive activity of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice includes far- 
reaching investigations and suits in the courts against 
numerous businesses, amongst them such prominent firms 
as the Du Pont, American Telephone and Telegraph and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea companies. A subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee, led by Representative 
Celler, is investigating monopoly, and the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report, headed by Senator 
O’Mahoney, has an eye continually on the subject. The 
Federal Trade Commission keeps up a running fire on 
unfair trade practices. Major labour disputes always bring 
a flood of proposals for making trade unions subject to anti- 
trust laws, and the current troubles in the coal, telephone 
and automobile industries are having the usual result. This 
widespread concern has not, however, cleared up the legal 
confusion. The problem of estimating what the courts may 
decide from the maze of statute and precedent baffles ail 
interested parties, but there are many who hold that, under 
the present law, anti-trust action could probably be brought 
against almost any business in the country. 


Both concern and confusion are caused by two instincts 
that are all but universally held in the United States. The 
first is distrust of economic power, based on belief in the 
classical merits of competition as the sine qua non of progress. 
It then often proceeds to question the value of bigness in any 
form and sometimes looks favourably on equalitarianism. 
Its offshoots are a wide variety of proposals for encouraging 
small and new businesses, and restricting large businesses 
and business groups, including trade unions. 


The second instinct is respect for accomplishment. It is 
fostered by the technological advantages, in many cases, of 


‘*“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 


correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Cerrespondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 





large-scale operations, which permit greater specialisation 
and spread overhead costs over a larger volume of production. 
This point of view assumes that success breeds size, that 
size enhances stability and supports the research laboratories 
which bring cheaper and better products, and that com- 
petition is just as keen and adequate between, for example, 
three large firms as between three hundred small ones. 


The professional economic theorists have contributed far 
more to confusion than to clarity, and just as most academi- 
cians prefer the luxury of theorising, so do most business 
men prefer the luxury of letting their emotions play without 
the limitations of fact. They have therefore been singularly 
slow in getting down to the hard work of assembling the 
evidence needed to define the optimum sizes for business 
undertakings. There are, it is true, a number of interesting 
studies, especially of the relationship of profit to size, but 
they contradict each other, and are seriously lacking in detail 
or scope, or in both. 


* 


During the early nineteen-thirties many people in America 
felt that competition was, or could be, too excessive and many 
Acts were passed to curb it. At the same time the term 
“fair competition” became widely used ; whatever it may 
mean, it certainly contemplates limiting competition at least 
to some degree. It is not yet clear to what, if any, extent 
these limitations modify the activities of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 


In any event, the nature of competition itself is changing 
with scientific and technological advances. The question 
whether there was competition or restraint of trade by makers 
of steam locomotives becomes irrelevant with the competition 
of diesel, electric and oil-turbo-jet engines ; rayon and nylon 
have altered the textile situation entirely, and the natural 
monopoly of the railways has been at least impaired by 


cars, lorries, pipelines, aircraft and long-distance electrical 
transmission. 


Prices have, to no small extent, lost their importance 4s 
the basis of competition ; ever-growing emphasis is being 
put on differences between the products themselves, and 
competition now focuses on sales promotion and advertising 
expenditure. On the other hand, price making in many 
cases is becoming a quasi-political process; government 
policies are directly or indirectly a major factor in both 
the level and the trend of many prices. Something like 
the idea of the “just price” appears from time to time. 

Any concept of an optimum size for business units must 
be flexible. What might have been the most efficient size 
for a life insurance company in the days of hand book- 
keeping and actuarial calculation is very different with 
mechanical accounting devices, while dependable airmail, 
and virtually instantaneous telephone, connections with all 
parts of the country alter the economics of selling and service. 
Television and air transport are examples of quickly develop- 
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ing industries in which rapid changes in the optimum must 
now be occurring. 

The broadest aspect of the question is the relationship 
of business structure and organisation to employment, output 
and economic progress. What is desired is that relationship 
between prices, wages and profits which will ensure the 
maximum output and consumption, and will thus keep 
employment and living standards at the highest levels 
attainable. This relationship can hardly be static. Because 
the government is concerned with employment, stability and 
expansion as never before, the nature of the economic 
organisation and its functioning is of unprecedented public 
interest. The Council of Economic Advisers has quite 
appropriately, in its latest report, urged a reconsideration of 
both concept and approach, in order to clarify government 
policy and procedures, and work is being done in this 
direction. Therefore business will be forced to give atten- 
tion to the problem. It is high time for all interested parties 
to devote themselves to facts instead of to emotions. 


Florida’s Place in the Sun 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


EVERYTHING that has been said about Florida for four cen- 
turies is to a greater or a less degree still true. Oysters and 
orchids still grow on trees there, heron and ibis and those 
winged snakes, the anhinga, still haunt the swamps. 
Flamingoes make themselves at home in the gardened centre 
of the Hialeah racecourse, parrots in a “ jungle ” whose other 
claim to fame is that Mr Churchill painted there. On the 
beach at Miami the northern houris oil themselves in the 
pervasive sun, and place their racing bets by telephones 
set beside the expensive sand. The caravan camps, where 
living is reputed to be so cheap, simmer under the same sun, 
but at the inland edge of town. But in the last analysis, 
the landscape, or the lack of it, dwarfs what humans do. 
So flat is this State that the eyes of a man standing upright 
are further above sea level than are thousands of its square 
miles. 

Florida’s geography commands not only the eye, but also 
the economy. Tourists and their demands still furnish its 
most important source of income—$770 million gross i1 
1948, which is said in Florida to be fifteen times as much 
as tourists spent in Britain that year. What encourages those 
who have watched tourists go as well as come is that sub- 
sidiary sources of income seem more firmly established than 
they used to be. Manufacturing in Florida out-distanced 
fruit and vegetable growing in 1948—its $305 million 
revenue came in part from the local clothing trade, which 
produces vacation raiment in keeping with the tropic skies. 
Airline operation and repair occupies a prosperous fourth 
position, and the cattle industry with over a million bect 
animals, fed in part on treacle and grapefruit skins, now 
makes it possible for Florida to call itself “the second cattle 
State east of the Mississippi.” 


Even so, the tourist dollar still leads. The popular island 
community of Miami Beach, reached by causeways that 
connect island after island in Biscayne Bay, has 365 hotels, 
“one for every day in the year,” crowding each other for 
frontage on the sea. With the aid of economists at the 
University of Miami, the local Hotel Owners’ Association 
recently analysed the habits of that dollar. At the height 
of the winter season (January 15th to March 31st) the 
average tourist spends $16.58 per day. A little less than 
half of this goes for food and lodging, a quarter for trans- 
portation, and 11.1 per cent for “ night clubs, movies, races 
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and miscellaneous items.” In 1948 this amusement fraction 
amounted to $24 million. An equal amount goes for adorn- 


‘ ment of the kind that would have delighted both Solomon 


and the Queen of Sheba. The rest (6.2 per cent) is speat 
on presents to take home. 


Hyperbole is the common language in Florida, and it is 
fitting that the State should be shaped like a flattened 
exclamation point hang 1g off the country’s south-east 
corner, and hinged to the mainland by a narrow strip which 
is almost as long as the peninsula. Seen from an airplane, 
the land is spangled with lakes like blue mirrors, and so 
close to the surface is the water table that any shallow quarry 
dug in the porous limestone sub-surface becomes a pond. 
Thousands of square miles are given over to swamps, where 
rare and beautiful water birds are protected from hunters 
and where the native Indian, also protected, still carries on 
his amphibious life. 


This is the only State in the Union which reaches into 
the tropic zone. Thanks to the Gulf of Mexico on the west 
and to the Gulf Stream swinging around the southern tip 
and up the east coast, its breezes are so soft that farms can 
produce three crops a year for the northern markets. Yet 
for all that, its population has barely passed two million. 
Partly because it came so late to enduring settlement, Florida 


Florida boundary 
O__miles 200 





still shows certain characteristics of a frontier State. The 
railroads did not reach it until the eighteen-nineties, and 
then they came accompanied on both coasts by handsome 
houses. big hotels and citrus orchards. An independent 
working population arrived only with the automobile invasion 
of the nineteen-twenties, when humbler but more mobile folk 
came at the beckoning of the estate agents. The pavements 
marking the ghostly real estate subdivisions, where they 
expected to grow rich by buying and selling land, still 
stretch toward the swamps. 


On a precarious surface, so thinly covered with soil that 
in certain sections one can plant a tree only by blasting into 
rock, Floridians have established over the years an economic 
pattern of quick boom, high temporary prosperity and sudden 
collapse. In the memory of residents, the State has had a 
timber boom, a citrus boom or two (the present popularity 
of frozen orange juice has given new life to ancient groves), 
an hotel boom and an intermittent series of real estate booms, 
most of them regional rather than state-wide. It is the air- 
plane in combination with recent scientific discoveries which 
gives Florida its present hope that the prevailing boom will 
last. Not only does the airplane make the State quickly 
and easily accessible (four hours from New York in place of 
twenty-six by train), but it also makes Florida, for the firs 
time, a cross-roads, with all the economic advantages which 
that implies. Since the war 48 per cent of the nation’s 
airborne imports and 58 per cent of its airborne exports 
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have been handled by local airport staffs, a record which 
means that Florida is now the foremost international transfer 
point for passengers and freight moving between the United 
States and the countries farther south. 


The growth in population and prosperity since the war 
(there were 35 per cent more people in the State in 1949 
than in 1940, and 65 per cent more in Greater Miami) has 
certain substantial features. In the first place, it is a building 
boom—one house of every three in Greater Miami has been 
built since the war. In the second place, it is shared by 
the entire group of south-eastern States. In the third place, 
it seems to be part of a world-wide trend on the part of 
white men toward the tropics, a trend from which Brazil, 
Queensland and Central Africa are also said to be profiting. 
The hurricane-proof new houses in Miami are to a surprising 
extent occupied by the working young who met tropic con- 
ditions during the war in the South Pacific, and learned 
to like them. Science has taught them how to prevent tropic 
fevers, to build houses which harness shade and moving 
air for the cooling of their homes and the sun for the 
heating of a hot-water supply. They use refrigeration to 
keep their food and their dispositions from spoiling, they 
know how to deal with insect pests and wandering crocodiles, 
and how to supply the minerals, lacking in this rain-drenched 
soil, to the plants they grow, the animals they raise and the 
food they eat. 


Not all the scientific experiments have worked well. The 
draining of certain swamps has upset the balance between 
soil, usable water and the surrounding sea. Many people 
are concluding that, having dynamited natural dykes and 
dug canals at great cost, they must now build artificial dykes 
and instal locks lest the land parch and the sea come in. At 
the moment, the cattle growers of central Florida, who per- 
suaded federal authorities to let them lower the level of Lake 
Okeechobee in order to increase their grazing area, are 
unpopular with the farmers of southern Florida. The latter 
point to springs that have dried up, and land that is 
threatened with brackish incursions because the pressure 
of sweet water is no longer strong enough to hold back 
the salt. But more difficult problems than this have been 
met in bringing the State to its present position. So long 
as the national supply of optimism holds up, Florida will 
prosper in season, if not out. Its present preoccupation is 
to make the sun shine on its economy all the year round. 


American Notes 
After the H-Bomb 


President Truman’s announcement that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is working, and will continue to work, 
on the hydrogen bomb was received with almost universal 
approbation, since it is generally believed that the decision 
to make the bomb was inescapable. But there is a noticeable 
lack of enthusiasm about reactions to Mr Truman’s refusal 
to recognise that the decision offers an opportunity for a 
new attempt to reach a general agreement with the Soviet 
Union. Even though Mr Acheson has now made it evea 
more clear that the Administration considers such suggestions 
unrealistic, their political appeal is shown by the approval 
expressed for Senator McMahon’s imaginative proposals for 
a world-wide Marshall plan by such unimaginative Senators 
as Mr Bricker of Ohio. (These proposals are more fully 
discussed in a note on page 304.) 

Senator McMahon is not, however, as unrealistic as his 
plan may appear. It is an integral part of it that a determined 
onslaught be made on the Iron Curtain with American 
propaganda, that the plan be used to prove to the Russian 
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people “the profundity of our desire for peace” and to 
encourage that self-criticism in the Soviet Union which, in 
Mr Acheson’s view, would bring peace much nearer. But 
there is a growing feeling that the American people are 
themselves being prevented from exercising their democratic 
right of self-criticism and from grasping the implications o{ 
the hydrogen bomb, since they are not being given the 
evidence needed to form an opinion. The President’s bag 
on information about the bomb, apart from the bare fact 
that the AEC is working on it, has led to as much criticism 
as has his failure to make a special effort to solve the problem 
of world peace. 


As a result there is a demand for an authoritative and 
independent study of the broad effects of the new bomb 
on defence and international policies originally conceived in 
terms of the now out-moded atomic bomb. The advocates 
of such an inquiry, headed by Mr Walter Lippmann and 
a group of leading physicists, do not, however, suggest that 
security regulations on technical aspects of the bomb should 
be relaxed. The case for these has been strengthened by the 
shock of the charges brought in London against Dr Fuchs, 
who worked on atomic development in America at one time. 
His arrest, unfortunately, provides useful Congressional 
ammunition not only for those who insist that the Adminis- 
tration has been lax about atomic security, but also for those 
who assert that the British are untrustworthy and not fit to 
share atomic secrets. 


* * * 


Lewis Invites the Lightning 


Mr Lewis has succeeded where Senator Taft and other 
Congressmen have failed: he has forced the President to 
invoke the Taft-Hartley Act in the ten-month-old coal strike. 
Mr Truman, reluctant to use the Act he is pledged to repeal, 
offered last week to send an independent fact-finding commis- 
sion into the coal fields if both the miners and owners would 
agree to resume “normal production” for 7o days. The 
operators, making no headway in their negotiations with Mr 
Lewis, agreed ; Mr Lewis declined, and in his highly coloured 
reply to the President, left no doubt that he realised that 
resort to the “Taft blackjack” must shortly follow. Coal 
supplies are now below the danger limit ; further cuts in 
train service and restriction of steel production are imminent 
and will swell the 4,500,000 of unemployed. With Mr 
Lewis’s rejection of the President’s offer, the bulk of the 
bituminous miners joined the “ spontaneous ” strike staged 
during the past month by 100,000 of their work-mates. 


_ The commission of inquiry appointed by the President is 
limited, by the terms of the Taft-Hartley Act, to reporting 
on the facts of the case. It may not make recommendations. 
Its report, expected within about a week, can be used as the 
basis for obtaining an injunction requiring the men to return 
to work for 60 days. If no agreement has been reached by 
that time, the board makes another survey. A secret vote 
of the miners is then taken to determine whether they wish 
to accept the operators’ final offer. If the majority refuse, 
the injunction is withdrawn, and the dispute goes before 
Congress. In the meantime, however, Mr Lewis has agreed 
to resume negotiations and it seems possible that a settie- 


ment will be reached before the time for a Taft-Hartley 
injunction arrives. 


The chief issue between the miners and the operators is 
the control over production exercised by Mr Lewis, by virtue 
of certain clauses in the previous contract, and his ability, 
when there is no contract, to force his men to abide by 2 
reduced work-week. This was the rock on which past 
negotiations foundered. The reluctance of the miners 0 
return to work without a contract, and with this and other 
issues unsettled, is understandable. By April the period of 
intense demand for coal will be over, and they will have lost 
their trump card. But to refuse the President’s first offer 
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knowing it would be succeeded by an injunction, was to invite 
the lightning to strike where it has done great damage before. 
Heavy fines were inflicted upon the union when it defied a 
previous injunction, and the plea that the strike in 1948 
was “spontaneous” received short shrift from the judge. 
It is nevertheless too soon to say that Mr Lewis has regretted 
his temerity. 


* * *« 


The Watches that Stopped 


Watches and watch movements have become the most 
valuable single item exported by the Marshall countries to 
the United States, and there is, therefore, more than a merely 
domestic interest in the news that the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, largest of the three surviving American manufacturers, 
has had to close its doors. The Watch Makers’ Union 
accuses the Administration of betraying the industry by 
permitting Swiss “dumping” (that is, competition) and 
failing to supply the company with more loans. Unless some 
other method of reviving the company can be found, there 
will remain, as the union and industry are fond of pointing 
out, only two American jewel watch companies capable of 
turning out timing mechanisms for weapons. The Waltham 
failure also throws over 1,200 skilled men out of work in a 
town with no other source of employment. 


It was this prospect that led Massachusetts Congressmen 
to persuade the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to bail 
the company out last spring with a $6,000,000 loan. 
Unfortunately, the company used nearly $4,000,000 of this 
to pay off old debts, and needed more working capital. But 
the RFC, whose lending policy is already under hostile Con- 
gressional scrutiny, has refused to allow the remainder of the 
loan, reserved for the new equipment the company badly 
needed, to be used for day-to-day operations. 


Internal mismanagement, over the years, has been the 
undoing of the Waltham Company. The industry, however, 
prefers, understandably, to attribute its ailments to Swiss 
competition ; in 1948, nearly 8,000,000 jewelled movements 
were imported, compared with approximately 2,000,000 
manufactured in the United States. To allay the clamour 
last year, when Waltham first was in difficulties, the State 
Department put pressure on the Swiss to place a “ quota” 
on watches exported to the United States. What may come 
out now is that the quota was fixed sufficiently high to have 
little or no effect. To double the duty, as the industry would 
like, would protect the inefficient, but it would run directly 
contrary to the policy of encouraging Europe to pay its own 
way, and probably would force the Swiss, already running a 
heavily unfavourable balance of trade with the United States, 
to curtail their purchases of, for example, American farm 
products. The Waltham story is an extreme example of the 
embarrassments and real perplexities the Administration is 
likely to encounter in case after case as it pursues its policy of 
encouraging imports. 


* * * 


Senators in the Constitutional Wood 


The 1948 Presidential election drew the attention of 
even the unstatistically minded to the need for clearing a 
path through the system by which Americans choose their 
President and Vice-President, a system planted by the 
Founding Fathers and only once thinned out since then— 
and that nearly 150 years ago. At present the President is 
selected by a clear majority of votes in an electoral college, 
composed of electors from each State in numbers equal to 
the State’s Congressional delegation. But by tradition the 
total electoral vote of each State goes to the Presidential 
candidate having a popular majority, however small, in the 
State. Thus, whichever candidate gets the largest popular 
vote in New York State—be his lead only 61,000 out of 
5,000,000 (which was Mr Dewey’s lead over Mr Truman in 
1948, when the smaller parties polled 653,000 in the State)— 
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gets the whole of New York’s 47 votes (out of 531) in the 
electoral college. This makes it possible (though it rarely 
actually happens) for a successful candidate to have fewer 
popular votes than his leading opponent. 


The Senate last week opened up a new way through this 
undergrowth: it approved by 64 votes to 27, only three 
more than the necessary two-thirds majority, the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment to the Constitution. This would abolish 
the electoral college and provide that in future the electoral 
votes of each State should be allotted to the Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates in proportion to the State’s 
popular vote for them. The amendment must now be 
approved by the House of Representatives, where its chances 
are good, and by 36 of the 48 State Legislatures. There its 
chances are difficult to assess, but they are certainly better 
than they would have been if the proposal of reform had 
taken the straightforward shape, which many political 
theorists would have preferred, of providing that the Presi- 
dent should be elected by simple nation-wide popular ballot. 
Under the Lodge-Gossett proposal the small States will still 
have an influence out of proportion to their population, since 
each of them, however small, will have at least three 
electoral votes. 

* 


Under the new proposals, all States and groups will, it is 
thought, carry political weight, since every vote will count. 
At present voters in such safe Democratic or Republican 
States as Georgia or Vermont hardly feel that it is worth 
going to the polls, and their interests are not consulted when 
candidates and policies are chosen. The party counsels are 
dominated by the key States and key groups in those States— 
Jewish voters in New York and Negroes in Illinois, for 
example. On the other hand, it is argued that the new 
system would be a form of Proportional Representation 
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which would encourage “splinter” parties, such as the 
American Labour Party in New York, and might make the 
election of the President by a minority of the voters a rule 
rather than the exception which it now is. Senator Lucas 
answered this objection by stipulating that, if no candidate 
has more than 4o per cent of the electoral votes, both Houses 
of Congress, sitting together but voting as individuals, will 
choose a President from the two leading candidates. 


However, it was its hoped-for political advantages that 
won the amendment its majority. The opposition, led by 
Senator Taft, is convinced that the Republicans would be 
giving up reliable blocks of electoral votes, obtained from 
such populous States as Ohio, for the sake of a doubtful 
handful from the hitherto solidly Democratic South, Senator 
Lodge, the Republican sponsor of the amendment, replies 
that these supposedly safe States have often flown out of the 
Republican hand recently, while the new proposal would 
introduce a real two-party system to the South and enable 
the Republicans to take advantage of the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the Democrats there. Liberal Democrats from the 
North and West agree with Mr Taft’s analysis of the amend- 
ment’s probable effects and are therefore in favour of it. So 
are the conservative Southerners, since, in their opinion, it 
will be the liberals’ downfall. They believe that the new 
method of electing the President would increase the Southern 
influence in the Democratic Party and weaken its enthusiasm 
for civil rights, since it would no longer have to pander to 
the Negro voter in the North, 


* +. * 


Steel on the Stand 


Steel used to be content to be the “ prince or pauper ” 
industry, but the steel leaders in Washington last week, 
facing union leaders who have taken to arguing from balance 
sheets, protested that even princely profits hide a wasting 
industry. The executives of the big steel companies were 
summoned to justify the increases in steel prices that went 
into effect in December, after pensions were won by their 
workers. The Steelworkers’ Union and many Congressmen 
believe the industry should have dug into its own profits, 
instead of passing “ inflationary” increases on to steel con- 
sumers. This was the view of the Presidential board that 
investigated the steel strike last autumn. Since then, despite 
the strike and the recession, the US Steel Corporation has 
announced profits of $166 million for 1949, the highest 
figure in 20 years; the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the 
second largest producer, reached an all-time profit peak of 
$99 million. 


Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, provided a Fair Deal setting for the hearings. 
Pointing out that eight companies produce 80 per cent of 
the steel used in the United States, he argued that the public 
has a right to demand that their decisions on prices and 
production, which affect the whole economy, are taken with a 
proper regard for the public interest. But the steel witnesses 
refused to consider themselves in the dock; instead they 
launched a prosecution of their own. For US Steel, 
Mr Fairless pointed out that the price increase, which he 
put at $3.82 a ton, failed, by a few cents, to cover the 
increased costs of pensions, social insurance, coal, and 
transport. Joined by spokesmen for other companies, he 
argued that the industry was not earning a return for its 
stockholders adequate to attract new capital, and that meagre 
dividends should not be reduced further to subsidise steel 
consumers. Even higher steel prices were advocated by 
some witnesses. Figures for profits were completely illusory, 
they argued. The tax allowances for depreciation were so 
unrealistic that the lion’s share of earnings had to be used 
to replace worn-out or obsolete equipment, at prices two or 
three times the prewar level. 

Spurred on by New England, which, like the West before 
the war, wants a steel mill of its own, Senator O’Mahoney 
revived another charge against the industry: that by refusing 
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to expand fast enough, it may choke off economic progress 
and create unemployment. But the steel industry, while 
apparently agreed that a New England mill would be 
unprofitable, because of the smallness and diversity of the 
market, has expanded steadily elsewhere, financing the new 
facilities out of those same “ illusory” earnings. Capacity 
is now 99 million tons a year, an increase of 17 million since 
1940, and the companies are continuing to place new mills 
near the consuming centres, such as Detroit, to be ready for 
the day when sharp competition returns. Only the emergence 
of some great new steel-using industry could, in the view 
of steel-men, justify further substantial expansion. The 
real threat to steel supplies and costs, and thus to economic 
expansion, has been the approaching exhaustion of the 
Mesabi iron-gre deposits. But this has been averted, first 
by the discovery of a new field in Labrador, and now by 
US Steel’s rich find in eastern Venezuela. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr James Byrnes, who was President Truman’s first 
Secretary of State, has announced that he will run for 
nomination as the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
South Carolina. The present Governor, Mr Thurmond, was 
the Dixiecrat (dissident Democrat) candidate for President 
in 1948. Mr Byrnes was one of President Roosevelt’s 
staunch supporters in New Deal days, but President 
Truman’s Fair Deal has been too much for him. He has 
not, however, severed his connection with the Democratic 
Party, and it is doubtful whether Mr Truman, who is far 
from enthusiastic about Mr Byrnes’ candidature, will feel it 
advisable to work against him in a State where the Demo- 
cratic Party is already split. 


* 


Residents in Washington, D.C., can now obtain a baby 
sitter from the local labour exchange, which undertakes 
to find one for any period from an hour to a week, speaking 
a language to suit the baby’s nationality. But parents must 
remember to call them “ child monitors.” 


* 


A new method of making synthetic mica from quartz, 
magnesite, bauxite and a fluorosilicate compound has been 
developed by the Bureau of Standards. The synthetic can 
withstand higher temperatures than natural mica, but the 
cost of commercial production has not yet been worked out. 
Domestic production of natural mica is negligible and in 
1948 the United States imported over 10 million tons, valued 
at about $15 million, for use chiefly as an insulator in 
electrical equipment. 

* 


_ By the end of last year, American aid to foreign countries 
since the end of the war amounted to nearly $30 billion, 
including the $3.4 billion subscribed to the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund. This amounts to about $200 for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 


* 


A New York restaurant is now tempting its clients with 
a “Viend Visualiser” a stereoscopic device in which they 
can see life-like, three-dimensional representations of the 
dishes on the menu, instead of having to make their choice 
only from the printed word and the waiter’s description. 


x 


The Rural Electrification Administration, which looks 
forward to the time when every farm in America will have 
electricity, reports that already over three-quarters of them 
have been provided with service. In 1949 four new sub- 
scribers were added each minute of each working day. A 


400-acre farm is said to use ten times as much electricity 48 
the average city home. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Four-Power Farce in Japan 


(From Our Tokyo Correspondent) 


FTER months of “ empty houses” the Allied Council 
for Japan is playing to capacity again. Instead of 
shopping on the Ginza, the wives of top-ranking 

American officers are cramming the conference room, the 
nondescript Tokyo diplomatic corps is insisting stiffly on 
precedence, and even the press are lining up ten minutes 
before the Council opening to make sure of a seat. The Kleig 


lights are back again and there is wild talk of experimental 
television, 


For months members of the Council, each with his comet’s 
tail of advisers and camp-followers, have been ponderously 
assembling at 10 a.m. each second Wednesday. The four 
delegates—for the United States, the Soviet Union, Australia 
(representing Australia, Britain, New Zealand and India) and 
China—have adjusted themselves in the seats at the wide 
square of gleaming tables. The American delegate, who is 
chairman, has called the meeting to order, has announced that, 
if there were no objections, he would approve the minutes of 
the previous meeting (which lasted 34 seconds), has pointed 
out that there are no subjects for discussion on the agenda, 
has adjourned the meeting, and the delegates and their 
entourages have made a majestic exit. The only real interest 
in each performance—which some occupation official has 
estimated costs 2,000 dollars in salaries and expenses to stage 
—has been the length of the proceedings. 


But now mounting public interest is riveted on when and 
how the Soviet delegate, handsome, broad-chested General 
Derevyanko, will announce his enforced withdrawal from the 
Council meeting, will rise imperiously, line up his ten advisers 
like a stern musical comedy chorus, and then stalk, stride, 
lumber or storm out of the meeting. 


International Histrionics 


This recent manifestation of Soviet diplomatic mobility in 
the Far East has coincided with the arrival of the new 
Australian delegate, Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Hodgson, a 
Canberra diplomat, who has observed Vyshinsky and other 
Soviet delegates in similar “ ham ” acts of restlessness in the 
west. Colonel Hodgson, who revels in disputation and who 
has learned some of the new footlight tricks of international 
histrionics on the United Nations’ stage, stole the show from 
Mr William Sebald, the chairman and permanent understudy 
for General MacArthur. By coincidence, Colonel Hodgson 
made his bow at the Council meeting at which Mr Sebald 
had prepared on behalf of General MacArthur a lengthy and 
emotional tirade against the Soviet Union for mislaying 
approximately 370,000 Japanese prisoners-of-war. No one 
knew better than Mr Sebald that General Derevyanko would 
refuse to sit at the table to listen to this half-hour attack on 
Russia (one hour, allowing for translation), but he was 
prepared to close the show once General Derevyanko had 
accepted his cue and walked out. 


Then Colonel Hodgson began. He raspingly questioned 
procedure, Why say that discussion on a subject had been 
ended, he demanded, when the subject was still in the air. 
Carry it forward, he insisted, to the next meeting 
automatically. 

Mr Sebald objected. The Council had always closed a 
subject at the end of a meeting unless a delegate specifically 


requested in writing that it be placed on the agenda of the 
next meeting. Even the Chinese Nationalist delegate, General 
Chu Shih-ming, brooding over his ambiguous position on the 
Council since Britain’s recognition of Communist China, was 
Sstirréd to indignant protest. He wished Council 
*“ procedure ” to be observed. Thereupon Colonel Hodgson 
ingeniously agreed to a “compromise,” whereby he then 
and there gave notice that he would place the subject of 
prisoners-of-war on the agenda for the next meeting. 


Everybody was delighted—except, perhaps, General 
Derevyanko. Precious procedure had been preserved. And, 
when the next meeting was held, General Derevyanko, after 
some set procedural sparring, again made his grand exit. 
Colonel Hodgson again placed the subject on the agenda. 


Dual Role of Australian Delegate 


There has, of course, been another complication on the 
Council. Colonel Hodgson represents Australia and New 
Zealand, who have not yet recognised Communist China, and 
the United Kingdom and India, who have. Whenever 
General Derevyanko chooses to raise the question of the 
eligibility of sad General Chu to sit on the Council, he can 
presumably expect one-half of Colonel Hodgson to support 
him and the other half to postpone judgment. Where this 
will lead to—with Mr Sebald insisting on General 
MacArthur’s right to keep any undesirables out of Japan, 
especially representatives of Red China—is a guess which 
keeps half the occupation diplomatic observers in a frenzy 
of nail-gnawing. 

Fundamentally, most of the blame for this organised 
buffoonery in an international body, which might have helped 
greatly in the administration of occupied Japan, is 
attributable to the American occupation authorities. General 
MacArthur has always resented the existence of the Allied 
Council for Japan, which was set up as a compromise by the 
then American Secretary for State (Mr Byrnes) at the Moscow 
Conference on December 27, 1945. The role of the Council 
was envisaged as a local one—acting as ears, eyes and tongue 
in Tokyo for the Far Eastern Commission in Washington, 
which represented all the eleven powers which suffered 
under, opposed or even fought against Japan in the Pacific. 
General MacArthur made it clear in first-hand public state- 
ment and by indirect quotation that the Council’s role was 
purely “ advisory.” At his only appearance at the Council— 
the initial meeting (April, 1946)—-General MacArthur even 
warned the Council against “ ill-conceived criticism of our 
occupation policies.” At no time has he advised the Council 
delegates of his occupation decisions or reasons for these 
decisions. His right-hand man, General Courtney Whitney. 
head of Government Section, went out of his way to insult 
the Council at an early meeting at which he was requested 
for information about Japanese who had been removed from 
office. 


At least one member of the Council (and certainly one of 
the ablest), Mr W. Macmahon Baill, the Australian delegate 
who resigned after difficulties with Dr Evatt, believed that 
the Council was originally intended to have more actual 
power than General MacArthur admitted or allowed. 
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Article VI of the terms of reference of the Council reads : 
If, regarding the implementation of policy decisions of the 

Far Eastern Commission on questions concerning a change 

in the regime of control, fundamental changes in the Japanese 

Constitution structure, and a change in the Japanese Govern- 

ment as a whole, a member of the Council disagrees with 

the Supreme Commander (or his Deputy), the Supreme 

Commander shall withhold the issuance of orders on these 

questions pending agreement thereon in the Far Eastern 

Commission. 

Mr Macmahon Ball always believed that this article was— 
and still is—‘ the main authority ” of the Council and gave 
any Council member the right to invalidate any important 
action by General MacArthur by his disapproval until the 
Far Eastern Commission had reached a decision on the 
difference of opinion. But this vital issue has never been 
raised. On a long view, the overall results of the occupation 
would have been far worse if Russia had been given the same 
scope for interference in Japan as in Germany. 


The outcome, however, has been to reduce the Council to 
impotence. It has become no more than a propaganda 
platform for the Russians and the Americans. The only 
contribution it has made to the occupation has been the 
admirable recommendations for land reform laws tabled by 
Mr Macmahon Ball and substantially accepted by General 
MacArthur, despite attempts at sabotage by the Japanese 
Government. Council proceedings, before they broke down in 
the sequence of farcical 30-second assemblies, had degener- 
ated into abortive scuffles between General Derevyanko and 
the American chairman, with the British delegate occasionally 
switching sides and the Chinese delegate almost invariably 
siding with the United States. But it may be that the most 
persuasive argument against the continued operation of the 
Allied Council for Japan is that the Soviet so strongly wishes 
it to continue even if only as a fake “ advisory” body from 
which the Soviet can continue to walk out. 


Moscow and the Southern 
Slavs 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHETHER or not the Russians have accepted defeat by Tito, 
and whether or not Greece is to be left alone by the Com- 
munist guerrillas, Macedonia will remain a centre of anxiety 
in Balkan politics. It touches the interests of independent 
Jugoslavia, of Greece protected by the Americans and of 
Bulgaria controlled by the Russians. The Kostov trial and 
recent polemics between Sofia and Bucharest throw interest- 
ing light on some of the ambitions and jealousies that have 
been working in the area. 


Kostov was accused, among other things, of having sup- 
ported the idea of a federal union of Bulgaria with Jugo- 
Slavia and, when that proposal failed, of having favoured the 
incorporation of Bulgarian (Pirin) Macedonia into the Jugo- 
slay Republic of Vardar Macedonia. The prosecution alleged 
that this was part of a plot hatched as far back as 1942, when 
Mr Churchill contemplated the idea of a second front in the 
Balkans. The ultimate object was that Tito, now portrayed 
by the Cominform as having always been a tool of Anglo- 
American policy, should gain control over Bulgaria and, 
failing that, over Pirin Macedonia. Thus the Southern Slavs 
would be mobilised in the interests of the western Allies 
against Moscow. 


The rigmarole of assertions offered as evidence at the trial 
showed no proof that Kostov ever pursued a_ policy 
of federation with Jugoslavia differing from that of 
Dimitrov and the Bulgarian Politburo. In 1944 Jugoslavia 
proposed that there should be union between Bulgaria 
and Jugoslavia and that the Bulgarian army should be 
placed under the command of Marshal Tito, In view of 
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its importance, this proposal was submitted to Moscow. “ In 
the end we made proposals for a federation of the two coun- 
tries, but on our own conditions,” Kostov said. He also 
referred to negotiations in 1946 about Macedonia, and said 
that the main difference between the two countries then was 
that the Jugoslavs wanted to annex Pirin Macedonia from 
Bulgaria, whilst Bulgaria wanted to exchange it against 
country ceded to Jugoslavia at the end of World War I. 


The Jugoslav version of these negotiations has been made 
public recently in official speeches and articles in Borba, the 
most detailed account being that given by Moshe Pijade to 
the Jugoslav National Assembly in Belgrade on December 28, 
1949. Pijade confirmed Kostov’s statement that both 
Dimitrov and the Soviet Union knew of the 1944 negotia- 
tions ; the Bulgarian draft agreement, he said, was drawn up 
by the Bulgarian Politburo after it had received a telegram 
from Dimitrov, who had not yet returned to Bulgaria from 
his wartime stay in Moscow. The Bulgarians suggested “ 
kind of defence pact” which fell short of the original 
Jugoslav proposal “to undertake measures for the earliest 
union of Bulgaria and the federal states within Jugoslavia 
into an integrated federal state, even before the end of the 
war.” Although these words were not included in the agree- 
ment, some sort of understanding was reached between the 
two countries, according to Pijade, who asserted that the 
Jugoslavs at present hold a draft agreement signed for them 
by Kardelj, and endorsed “ Draft agreement after talks with 
Comrades Kostov and Vladimirov December 23, 1944, 
Sofia.” Pijade then made the startling revelation that 
Viadimiroy was a pseudonym for Velko Chervenkov, the 
present virtual master of Bulgaria. 
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Pijade also explained why this agreement for federation 
was never achieved. The agreement was to have been signed 
in January, 1945, in Belgrade ; but before this could take 
place both Jugoslav and Bulgarian delegations were 
summoned to Moscow by telegram from Molotov. “ As soon 
as we arrived in Moscow, it became clear that the time was 
not yet considered ripe for the establishment of a federation. 
Instead, it was decided to draw up a treaty of: political. 
military and economic co-operation. The final draft treaty 
was approved by the Soviet Government, and endorsed 

Seen, Zorin 27th January.” Pijade then states that 
the Bulgarian delegation, wile in Moscow, received the 
news that Great Britain had protested to Bulgaria (still at 
that time an ex-enemy power) about its projected plans of 
federation with Jugoslavia, and about the proposal to 
cede Pirin Macedonia to the Jugoslavs, and any suggestion of 
union of Greek Macedonians with either:group. After this, 
apparently, both delegations left Moscow, the draft treaty 
was never signed, and the whole idea of federation was 
allowed to drop. Pijade’s explanation is that if alone Britain 
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had opposed it, it would have been accepted. But the 
Russians also were against it because they wanted: 

To prevent the grouping of small socialist states to safe- 
guard jointly their independence and sovereignty which they, 
isolated from each other and without mutual support, should 
then place in the hands of the Soviet Government. 


This account by Jugoslavia’s official spokesman corrob- 
orates the story put forward by Kostov ; the version also has 
the stamp of truth, and is borne out by such news as was 
made available at the time of the negotiations. It is clear 
that Tito did make an attempt to gain a federal union 
with Bulgaria at the end of the war which, if successful, 
would have made him ruler of a Balkan state of 23 million 
people and controller of one of the most important strategic 
areas of Europe. 

Undaunted by his setback on South Slav federation, Tito 
went ahead after 1945 with his plans for Macedonia. There 
were negotiations between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria over Pirin 
Macedonia in 1946 and again at the time of the Bled agree- 
ment in 1947. 

Inside Jugoslavia, Vardar Macedonia, with its capital 
Skoplje, became a constituent republic. For the first time 
for centuries Macedonians governed themselves ; they were 
guaranteed cultural rights with the use of the Macedonian 
language in government and education. They soon had their 
own schools, university, radio station, theatres and news- 
paper. As Jugoslavia was the only country to give these 
rights to its Macedonian subjects, most of the people in 
Vardar Macedonia accept the Tito regime and feel more 
satisfied than their relatives in Greek or Bulgarian Macedonia. 

After 1945 Tito also began to develop the economic re- 
sources of the region which, before 1939, had been the most 
backward part of Jugoslavia. Vardar Macedonia, with 
its population of one and a quarter million, its timber and 
water power, lead and zinc mines, and potentially productive 
soil for crops like maize, tobacco, cotton and vines has greater 
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economic potentialities than either the sterile mountainous 
region of Pirin Macedonia (population 200,000) or the limited 
agricultural possibilities of Aegean Macedonia. 

Tito had not abandoned his aim and the subject came 
up again in the 1947 Bled Agreement when, under Jugoslav 
pressure, the Bulgarians agreed to give “ cultural autonomy ” 
to the inhabitants of Pirin Macedonia. They agreed to allow 
teachers and “cultural experts” to be sent from Vardar to 
Pirin Macedonia to aid cultural development. Jugoslavia 
quickly followed the agreement up and teachers, actors, books 
and newspapers streamed into Pirin from Vardar Macedonia. 
The experiment did not last a year. The Cominform 
denunciation of Tito came in June, 1948, and the Jugoslavs 
and their literature were sent back home. 

There are also signs that Tito’s policy has had its influence 
on Slavomacedonians in Greece. As long as the Jugoslav 
frontier was open, Tito was of great assistance to the Greek 
rebels, and Macedonian guerrillas must have known of condi- 
tions in Vardar Macedonia. Although Greek Macedonians 
were fighting for the guerrillas, it has been uncertain what 
rebel policy was on the future of Macedonia. At first it was 
stated to be “equal rights” in Greece, now it is said by 
Zachariades to be the right of self-determination, but it is 
not clear what this means. Certainly it does not mean the 
right to join with Tito’s Macedonia. Since the Cominform 
dispute, all those suspected of being Tito supporters amongst 
the guerrillas have been, gradually liquidated by Zachariades 
and the Cominform supporters. This is believed to be one 
of the reasons for Markos’ removal, and in recent weeks the 
two prominent Aegean Macedonians, Rakovski and 
Mitroviski, are said to have been arrested whilst in guerrilla 
camps in Albania. 


Tito is playing for big stakes, and it is unlikely that he has 
abandoned his plans. It is equally unlikely that the Russians 
have lost interest in what is one of the most important 
strategic areas in Europe. 
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Australia and the 
Communists 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue new Australian Federal Government was elected on a 
policy of uncompromising opposition to Communism in 
general and to Australian Communists in particular. Mr 
Menzies, the Prime Minister, defined his Government’s policy 
to Communists in the following words: 


Communism in Australia is an alien and destructive pest. 
If elected, we shall outlaw it. The Communist Party will be 
declared subversive and unlawful and dissolved. A receiver 
will be appointed to deal with its assets. 

Subject to appeal, the Attorney-General will be empowered 
to declare other bodies substantially Communist ; to follow 
the. party into any new form and attach illegality to that new 

'. association. 

No person now a member of the Communist Party shall be 
employed or paid a fee by the Commonwealth ; nor shall any 
such person be eligible for any office in a registered industrial 
organisation. 

The laws with respect to sedition or other subversive 
activities will be reviewed and strengthened. Conviction 
under such laws will disqualify from employment under the 
Crown or from office in a registered organisation. 

The new Government is thus pledged to take no half 
measures against Communists in Australia, but the Prime 
Minister has not yet indicated if the Government is going to 
act immediately to implement its pledge. It is thought, how- 
ever, that any action will be done by special legislation, which 
is probably safer and more watertight than the employment 
of the existing provisions of the Crimes Act. The new 
Parliament is expected to meet on February 22nd. 


The pledge will probably be one of the most difficult to 
carry out. Endowment of the first child of every family, 
abolition of petrol rationing and the repeal of the Bank 
Nationalisation Act are likely to be much simpler than 
banning the Communist Party because of the legal, political, 
industrial and civil rights issues which such drastic action 
would involve. The industrial implications are likely to be 
the most serious, and already statements have been made by 
responsible union leaders that they regard with great dis- 
favour any attempt by the Federal Government to say who 
shall or who shall not occupy official positions in a trade 
union. And what is most significant about these statements 
is that they come from bodies which are politically anti- 
Communist in their outlook. 


‘Mr R. R. Broadby, secretary of the Australasian Council 
of Trade Unions, says that the trade union movement in 
Australia will resent any attempt by the Federal Government 
to remove a union official from office merely because he is 
a Communist. Experience showed that workers elected 


“GOD bless the 
lady WHO SENT 
THESE STOCKINGS!” 


(quoted from an actual report) 


HE fish that we all enjoy is 

paid for in human values as 
well as in money. The deep sea 
fisherman’s hard, dangerous life is 
also part of the price—a part that he AND HIS FAMILY pay. He does 
not complain — but he is deeply grateful for the knitted stockings, socks and 
gloves that reach him through the Deep Sea Mission... Donations, knitted 
comforts, or requests for details are gratefully received by the Secretary — 





— 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
4¢ R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACB, LONDON, W.1 
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leaders who, they believed, rightly or wrongly, would bring 
results. If union leaders used their office in pursuance oj 
some ulterior aim, they would, sooner or later, be replaced 
by others. That, he added, was democratic trade unionism 
which a responsible Government would be wise to recognise. 
The ACTU attitude was supported by Mr C. G. Fallon (who 
has since died), Queensland State Secretary of the Australian 
Workers’ Union, the largest and one of the most influentia) 
unions in Australia. This union is violently anti-Communis: 
Mr Fallon said that to ban the Communists would merely 
force them underground where they could not readily be 
recognised. 

Mr Menzies is clearly aware that just to ban the Com. 
munist Party, as he did in June, 1940—the Curtin Labour 
Government lifted the ban in December, 1942—would be 
of little use unless steps are taken at the same time to 
prevent Communists or near-Communists from occupying 
key positions in trade unions.and so prevent the party from 
operating on its most effective sector—the industrial front. 
Despite the ban in 1940, the two maritime unions—the 
Seamen’s and Watersiders’—the Ironworkers’ Union, the 
Miners’ Union, and the Australian Railways Union continued 
to be led wholly or partly by Communists, which meant tha: 
banning had little or no effect on the party’s industrial 
activity. It might well have strengthened it. 


It is to prevent a recurrence of such a situation that Mr 
Menzies pledged his Government to take anti-Communist 
measures of a severity which has not even been seen in the 
United States. The Government appears unlikely to have 
any Communist-banning legislation blocked by the Senate 
(which still has a labour majority) as this issue could hardly 
be counted as sufficiently important in Labour’s eyes to court 
the risk of a double dissolution of both Houses of Parliament. 


Australian Communists in Peking 


Mr Menzies is, however, almost certain to meet with 
violent opposition from the trade unions, whether they are 
sympathetic to Communists or not, if attempts are made to 
dictate whom they shall elect to office. He is also likely to 
meet opposition from the large stratum of liberal-minded 
people who, while abhorring Communists and all their ways, 
would regard the banning of a body because of its political 
beliefs the very negation of the democratic ideal. If persons 
of Communist sympathy are to be debarred from Common- 
wealth or trade union office, they will necessarily have to be 
disqualified as a result of inquiry by the Commonwealth 
Security Service on the well-known lines of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the United States. People might 
well be entangled in a net of espionage with a premium on the 
worst type of informer—the anonymous one. 

The activity of the Communist Party on the industrial 
front has been brought into prominence by the imprisoning 
last year of Communist union leaders at the time of the 
general coal strike. Later, a leading Communist union leader, 
E. V. Elliott, Federal Secretary of the Seamen’s Union, was 
an Australian representative at the Communist-led W.F.T.U. 
Conference of Asian and Australasian trade unions in Peking 
in November. Because the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions is no longer affiliated to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Mr Elliott attended the conference in his 
Capacity as vice-president of the Seamen’s and Dockers’ 
section of the W.F.T.U. Mr. Harry Bridges, the Californian 
longshoremen’s leader, an Australian, is president of this 
section. 

It is impossible to determine if the Australian Union 
leader brought back from Peking specific “ directions ” 00 
future strike policy in the Commonwealth. The indications 
are that union policy was laid down in Peking in terms % 
general resolutions only and that in keeping with usual 
Communist procedure, policy in a particular area will be 
developed in accordance with local needs. Nevertheless, 
since the Peking conference, two major strikes on the Austra 
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THE WILL 
AND THE DEED 
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a he administration of 


estates and trusts is an 





arduous and specialised task. 
It imposes a burden on individuals, not only 
because of the demands it makes on their time, 
but also because of the heavy responsibility 
it carries. Lloyds Bank offers you the benefit 
of the executor and trustee organisation which 
it has built up over the last forty years. 


For the convenience of those interested in this service, 
Branches of the Executor and Trustee Department 
have been opened in various parts of the country. 


La LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests \2U 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY | 


THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
which recently celebrated its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the oceasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to ‘their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 
New~ shareholders may invest’ up to £5,000. 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
purpose.) 
CURRENT 


This is a 1 Income tax 
Safety- First Var borne by the 
Investment Society 
YIELD 
PURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 
Head O ffice 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 








14 NEW IDEAS 





Applicable to Every Type of Business Activity 





FULL DETAILS 


¥ as a progressive business executive, need to keep pace 
with every modern innovation in business. 
Below are listed 14 plans for helping modern business men— 
o! all types—in all departments—of both factories and offices. 


They are all based on the one system... the shannographic 
system of full-vision files. 


3riefly, these files are made rather like slim boxes, with flat 
tops extending the full width of the files. They are suspended 
metal on metal. They fit into any standard cabinet. 


The flat tops provide room for a great deal of information, 
apart from means of identification. They are colour-coded to make 
misfiling impossible. They carry sliding signals for indicating dates, 
or “ progressing ” (ready-printed slips numbered 1 to 12 and 1-31 
are provided for this purpose). 


On the front of every file is provision for slotted-in record 
cards—either for purposes of transfer and cross-reference or for 
annotating the file and its content. 


In effect, then, you have a visual record for immediate 
identification; a means of filing correlated correspondence, 
invoices, plans, costings, etc ; a foolproof filing system and a visual 
means of signalling unseen information. 


ON REQUEST 


This system is far more than a mere filing system. It is widely 
used by hospitals, local authorities, many Governments, big 
businesses, and smaller organisations—not merely for filing but for 
performing various exira duties possible with no other system, 
It represents a very effective and economical method of VISUAL 
CONTROL. 

Details ot any of the plans below will be sent you by return, 
free and without obligation. Just tick the plan in which you are 
interested and attach this advertisement to your letter-heading. 


FIRST IN FILING 


The Shannon Limited 
457 Shannon Corner New Malden Surrey 


Branches at: Kingsway—London Birmingham _Bristoi Cardiff - Glasgow 
Leeds * Leicester - Liverpool - Manchester Newcastle - Southampton. 


i am interested in the shannographic plans (ticked). Please send me full details 
by return, free of obligation. 


1, Company Secretaries 6. Production, ll. Property. 

2. Sales. 7. Factory Manager. 12. Printing. 

3. Export. 8. Personnel. 13. Plant & Maintenance, 
4. Accountants. 9. Advertising. 14. Textiles. 

5. Stoeks & Purchases. 10. Architects-Surveyors. 
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lian waterfront have been threatened and averted, temporarily 
at least. Communist organisation of these disputes 1s sus- 
pected, and the Stevedoring Industry Board is planning to 
take action through the Arbitration Court to prevent the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation from restricting any but 
Cemmunists from joining the Union. The Stevedoring 
Industry Board licenses waterfront workers, but the Federa- 
tion decides who can join the union. The Communist-led 
executive is attempting to make sure that new members are 
mainly Communists or supporters of the present militant 


policy. Australia came specifically into the picture with the 


setting up at the conference of a liaison bureau for Asia 
and Australasia composed of representatives of China, India, 
USSR and Australia. Because the ACTU is no longer 
affiliated to the WFTU, the Australian representative will 
be nominated by the trade departments of the WFTU to 
which individual Australian unions, such as the Seamen’s, 
are affiliated. 

This liaison bureau will enable Australian Communist-led 
unions to keep in close touch with broad Communist policy, 
particularly that in relation to the Pacific area. The new 
triumph of Communism in China will no doubt galvanise 
Communist activity in a renewed effort to discredit capitalism 
in Australia and where necessary to employ the strike weapon, 
It remains to be seen how effectively Mr Menzies will be able 
to circumvent this. 


The Economic Work of Uno 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Uno’s highest economic organ, the Economic and Social 
Council, assembled for its first meeting this year on 
February 7th. The Council, unlike the Security Council, 
has advisory powers only and no member has any right of 
veto. In consequence, the Council’s economic discussions, 
which are acidulated rather than passionate, do not make 
front page news, and its important role in international 
economic collaboration is not widely understood. Few, 
however, who have attended any recent meetings of the 
Council can have been impressed by the content or the level 
of the economic discussions which it conducts. The absence 
of the Russian delegates—who have walked out of the present 
session—should at least reduce recrimination. 


But the Council’s disappointing record in the economic 
sphere has deeper roots. The Council is largely, if not 
entirely, a co-ordinating body, whose practical function is 
to energise and keep in step a varied collection of subordinate 
commissions, sub-commissions, committees and specialised 
agencies, most with wills of their own and some even with 
money of their own. The subordination of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank, for example, is 
quite nominal, and both these institutions have independent 
budgets. The subordination of the ILO, founded some 
twenty years before the United Nations was ever thought of, 
looks to the former very much like teaching a grandmother 
to suck eggs. The Regional Commissions of the Council, in 
Geneva, Santiago and Bangkok, work in direct contact with 
the local Governments—in Geneva with notable success— 
and their independence is practically absolute in their own 
sphere. Even the “ functional” Commissions, like those on 
Employment and Statistics, which contain experts appointed 
in their personal capacity, are often dominated by academic 
prima donnas who tend to steal the show. Unless the 
Council members are persons of known standing in the 
economic field and possess the full confidence of their 
Governments, it is woefully easy for the cumbrous Uno 
machinery, which the Council is supposed to control, to work 
in fits and starts or to stall altogether. Even if the principal 
Governments could somehow be prevailed upon to send such 
persons, the Council would still be quite unable to exercise 
the powerful influence in international economic affairs which 
its founders undoubtedly intended without firm guidance and 
strong support from the Secretariat at Lake Success. It is 
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an open secret that the performance of both the Coungij 
members and the Secretariat falls short of what is desirable. 

It is perhaps too much to expect improvements in the 
quality of the delegates sent by Governments while all the 
supervisory bodies of Uno are split along East-West lines 
and the members thereof are condemned to do duty at Lake 
Success as animated gramophone records which appear to 
have been cut some time in 1946. But the creeping paralysis 
of the “ political” bodies should provide an opportunity for 
the permanent Secretariat such as was seized by the 
economists of the League of Nations during the war, who ip 
the enforced absence of their political masters turned oy: 
some of the most useful work of their official careers. Seen 
in relation to this standard, the present economic work of 
Uno is a severe disappointment. 


Apart from the output of the Monetary Fund, the Inter. 
national Bank, and the other agencies, the published economic 
work of Uno divides itself into the periodical reports 
of the “political” bodies, principally the Council and jt: 
Commissions, and the studies and reports of the Secretariat. 
The first are generally tedious, wordy and ambiguous, carry- 
ing plenty of internal evidence of fierce but inconclusive East- 
West battles at the drafting stage. These efforts are probably 
beyond salvation until the East and the West stop using Uno 
for propaganda purposes and consent to get down to real 
business. The second are, with some exceptions, dull, 
unoriginal, superficial and ill-written. They could and should 
be improved quickly. 

The reason for the undistinguished bureaucratic perform- 
ance typically found between the grey covers of a Uno 
publication explain but do not justify the present arrange- 
ments. Working conditions at Lake Success are always said 
to be bad, and this is perhaps why the work at Geneva, 
notably the competent and informative annual Economic 
Survey of Europe, is much better. On the other hand, the 
Regional Secretariats in Bangkok and Santiago do not do 
noticeably better than the headquarters at. Lake Success, 
where the work in some sections (in the Monthly Statistical 
Bulletin, for instance) is good and useful. One serious and 
obvious limitation is undoubtedly the fact that the research 
field of the specialised agencies is now so extensive and the 
few gaps in it are filling so fast that there appears to be no 
identifiable economic territory which the staff at Lake Success 


can call its own. 
Flood of Words 


But the important and appropriate task of periodically 
synthesising the economic work of the specialised agencies 
into a world economic survey is the most conspicuous and 
regrettable failure of all. A real need exists for a few indus- 
trious and clear-headed economists to save the profession 
from being drowned in its own output by absorbing the best 
of the present deluge of comment on the current economic 
situation and distilling from it an intelligible and plausible 
account of what is going on in the world. It ought to be 
obvious that in a world of conflicting economic and political 
ideologies, which are (and certainly should be) well repre- 
sented in the Secretariat, an ordinary scissors and paste }0b, 
while convenient for side-stepping the charge of bias, will 
simply not do for public consumption on either side of the 
fence, since no one who does not have to, will ever read the 
results. 

A somewhat provoking standard of comparison in these 
matters appeared in the report on “ National and Inter- 
national Measures for Full Employment” written at the 
invitation of the Secretary-General by five well-known 
“outside” economists under the chairmanship of Ronald 
Walker of Australia. The full-time staff economists of Uno 
ought not to be content to shine with such reflected glory. 
In the present state of the East-West deadlock, their best 
course seems to be to earn some glory for themselves in the 
same manner ; that is, to build up independent interna 
views of their own and to aim at a wider audience than the 
frustrated and frustrating committees of the Council. 
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There’s an appropriate Bury Felt 
for every conceivable occasion when felt’s wanted. Industrial or 
decorative, coarse or fine, soft or hard, there’s a Bury Felt in 
exactly the right texture, colour or shape. And every Bury Felt is 
thoroughly dependable and will work hard for its living. 


domestic - industrial - medical - fashion 


BURY FELT MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED - BURY - LANCS 
London Office : 3 Snow Hill, E.C.1 - Telephone : Central 4448 (2 lines) 18 








GOING UP TO TAKE IT DOWN 
SCALE IN INDUSTRIAL WATER SYSTEMS can cause any amount of 
trouble. Choked pipes must be dismantled, seized valves freed, and water 
heaters cleaned — there is never any lack of work for the maintenance staff. 
Many of these troubles can be avoided before they start simply by treating 
the water with Calgon (which is Albright & Wilson’s sodium 
metaphosphate). A few parts of Calgon in a million of water will prevent 


scale Or stop corrosion. A copy of our technical booklet “Threshold 
\reatment with Calgon” will make everything clear to you. 


CALGON 


a very littie Calgon prevents a lot of scale 
ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD Weter Treatment Deportment @) 
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‘9 PARK LANE > LONDON * WI * Tel; GRO 1311 * Works: Oldbury and Widnes 
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ENGINEERING 


Two important imnovations—the by-product 
coke oven and automatic roller flour milling—~ 
were introduced into Britain seventy years ago 
by the late Henry Simon, founder of the Simon 
Engineering Group. To-day Simon-Carves are 
among the largest international coke oven 
builders, and Henry Simon—the world’s largest 
milling engineers—have been called by a 
Canadian miller ‘“‘ the recognised world 
authority on the art of modern flour milling 
practices.” mn their other  specialities— 
notably power stations, coal cleaning plants, 
sulphuric acid plants, g¢ranaries and grain 
handling equipment—the Simon companies 
have likewise done much pioneering work and 
are among the acknowledged international 


leaders. 


HENRY SIMON LTD, 
SIMON-CARVES LTD, 


IMON HANDLING 
ENGINEERS LTD. 


TYRESOLES LTD. 

TURBINE GEARS LTD, 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY 
CO. LTD. 


SANDHOLME IRON 
CO. LTD. 
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Selling for Dollars 


Tr HE second report from the Organisation for European 

Economic Co-operation declares that the expansion 
of exports to the United States is the most urgent task 
confronting the participating countries. The conclusion 
is inescapable and the end of Marshall Aid in two years’ 
time will bring home its full force. But it cannot be 
said that, British industry, though it would acknowledge 
the truth, has yet been prepared to do much about it. 
Its main incentives, and its traditional markets, are to 
be found in the soft-currency countries. Some branches 
of British industry—such as the motor industry—have 
made an attempt to establish themselves in the American 
market, but they have found the going tough, and the 
expectations of profit distinctly low by comparison with 
earnings in other markets. There are others—such as 
the toy industry—which see in recent actions by their 
American competitors all their fears of trade antagonism 
coming true, despite anything that Mr Paul Hoffman 
may say. Seattle has made many would-be exporters 
of capital equipment doubt whether any door can be 
opened to the American market and kept open. 


It is, of course, always easy to rationalise the fears 
of jumping into icy water, and if the American market 
seems disagreeable, it is largely because other markets 
have been too comfortable for years. To get a footing in 
the American market, the British manufacturer has to 
grapple with a dozen unfamiliar problems, undertake 
a series of risks, and be prepared to make considerable 
changes in his product or his production programme for 
a reward which will be contingent and modest. The 
national need to earn as many dollars as possible does 
not always coincide with his desire—and his manifest 
ability—to earn as many pounds as possible. He is not 
to be blamed for the all too frequent fact that his 
incentives to sell point away from the dollar market 
towards the sterling market—that is a reflection on 


economic policy, and not a proof of selfishness on his 
part. Devaluation may have modified the relative 
pulling-power of the hard and soft currency export 
markets, but it has certainly not reversed their magnetic 
poles. And although British exports have become more 
competitive in the North American markets, devaluation 
has reduced the dollar earning power of each unit of 
exports. 


Three main factors determine the effectiveness of the 
dollar export effort. The first, exhortation, has been 
tried and has largely failed. The second, special incen- 
tives, has been contemplated, but bristles with difficul- 
ties. The third, knowledge of the market and guidance 
towards overcoming its many difficulties, is now being 
provided in a practical way. The latest contribution is 
the guide to the distribution and marketing of British 
goods in the North American market issued this week 
by the Dollar Exports Board.* This is a document full 
of simple and practical advice to the British exporter 
who seeks to enter a market almost unlimited in size but 
forbiddingly able to look after its own needs without 
benefit of imports. It asks, by way of introduction, five 
questions of the British manufacturer. The first step 
is to make certain that the product is suitable for the 
North American market. British goods will not sell 
there merely because they are British or because they 
slavishly imitate American or Canadian products. 
American taste can be satisfied by attention to design, 
styling, colour, and packaging, and a distinctive character 
in a British product is often an asset. Beyond the range 
of consumer goods, there are engineering and electrical 
standards which must be observed. And the experience 
of the British biscuit manufacturer whose “ custard 
creams ” fell foul of the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
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TABLE I.—Retait Prices In USA 


Maximum Landed Cost 








Retail | 2 et arp 
Price | i ¢ 
. Converted at | Converted at 
i J } 
aw | US$ | $4-03 tof $2-80 to f 
Sweaters :-— 
Infants’ . ea. | 3-00- 5-00; 1-50- 2-50, 17/5d,-12/5d. 10/9d.-17/10d. 
Women’s . ea. 4-95 || 3-00 | 14/11d. 21/5d. 
Men's . ea. |'10-00-13-50, 5-00- 8-00) 24/10d.-39/ 8d. 35/9d.-47/2d. 
Girls’ wool j | 
dresses .... ea. 8-95-14-95 4-50- 7-50) 22/4d.—37/3d. | 32/2d.-53/Td. 
Girls’ coats... ea. (25-00-29-95)12-75-16-00, 63/3d-79/5d. | 91/1d.-114/34. 
Meu'sTopeo'ts ea. 35-00-50-0022-50-30-00, 111/8d.-148/1ld. 160/9d.-214/34. 
(tweed) i 
Men's wool pr 0-75 0-45 2/ x1. 3/2d 
hose 
Shirts {fine doz. 95-40 54-00 268 / 0d. 385/9d. 
Jacquard) | 
Handkerchiets doz.  2-58- 6-00 1-75- 3-25 8/8d.-16/1d. 12/6d_-23/2d. 
(linen) 
Flannels ; yd. | 1-50 0-80- 0-90, 4/0d.-4/6d. | 5/9d.-6/ 5d. 
Worsted i | i 
fabrics : 
(6-807.) .. yd 7-95- 8-95 4-00- 5-00; 19/10d.-22/4d. | 28/7d.-~32/2a. 
(11-14 02.) yd 8-95- 9°95, 5-50- 6-00 27/4d.-29/9d. | 39.4d.-42/10d. 
Leather hand- ea 10 50 12°50, 5-00 on 24/10d.-32/8d | 35/9d.-47/ 
bags } 
Breakiast sets 12 pee. 20-00 10:00 | 4$9/ 8d. T1/5d 
Coffee sets... 17 pce. 15-00 7-50 37/34 Ta, 


. ; 53/7 
Dinner sets .. 65 pee..35-00-49-50,18-00-24-00, 89/4d.-119/Ild. | 128/7d. ATI /sa. 
Source: Report prepared by the National Retail Dry Goods Association, USA. 


TaBLe II.—AVERAGE Prices or BritisH Exports, 1949 


| Unit | Ist Qtr. | ond Qtr. | 3rd Qtr. | 4th Qtr. 
| | 


Sait s 


life alia diffs d. 
Infants’ jumpers .. each | ‘ 411 : 4 5. : 5 7; 510 
Children’s jumpers. | 7 6 10 | 7 1 7 © 8 1 
Women’s jumpers . | ¥ | 149) 1 8 14610) 15 5 
Men’s jumpers .... o. | ol a Ris a 140; 15 9 
Women’s and girls’ | 
wool dresses... . | oO WOOK 65593 weal 3 6 
Women’s and girls’ | i 
overcoats ......| , 1410 3\2 121'20111 89 
Men’s & boy’s over- | | 
coats... ie. | oe /2 0 9/114 o!1 7 7/)1 010 
Men’s wool socks.. | doz. prs.| 114 7 | 114 2/!11410/117 7 
Ditiene. . 5.52 5, | each | 12 7| 1210; 1210; 151 
Linen handkerchiefs; dozen | 1011; 12 1 122 1; 13 8% 
Flannels & delaines | sq. yd. | 6 9| £46 3 vs 9| 58 
Worsted fabrics— 
under 8 0z.).... ‘ 10 11 10 10 "9 ul 3 
Stearns ae sa 911 | 9 11 lw 0 10 2 
Leather handbags . | each 46120 91:2 011;2 0 3 
j ' ' 


to 


* Average export price to USA: £8 11s. 1d. (Expor ountries incl 

‘ SA: £ ‘xports to other countries (0 

secondhand coats ond. Gavemmmnne surplus stores, seaet tthe heer average export value) 
} Average export price to USA: {£2 Is. 6d. per dozen pairs 

t Average export price to USA: 12s. 5d. per dozen. 
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tion, on the literal ground that they contained neither 
custard nor cream, is a reminder of the force of the food 
and drug regulations. 

The second question is the incidence of American and 
Canadian Customs duties—complex even to summarise 
in their broad effects, though an attempt will be made 
in a subsequent article. The third is all-important. Is 
the British manufacturer’s price competitive ? This is 
a matter which must be put to the test for each individual 
product. Many manufacturers assume too readily that 
their products cannot compete in the American market, 
after meeting the exactions of the American customs and 
the cost of American distribution. Neither of these 
oncosts is aimed deliberately at the British exporter, 
though he is often inclined to think so. In particular, 
the size of the “ mark-up” in American retailing, of 
which many British suppliers complain, is a reflection 
of different ideas of merchandising and consumer service 
in that market. It certainly owes nothing to any restraint 
of competition—which is more than can be said of some 
British margins between wholesale and retail prices—but 
is rather an index of the cost of service which the 
American consumer wants and is prepared to pay for, 
always presuming that the goods appeal to him. 


The booklet makes its point about prices in sim 
terms: 


There are two fairly fixed and easily known items, 
namely your ex works cost and the American (or Cana- 
dian) price level set by competition. The sure way to 
find out how you stand is probably to make two separate 
calculations, one from each direction, and then endeavour 
to reconcile them. 


A rough example of this kind of calculation can be pro- 
vided if dollar prices (quoted in the recent report 
of the National Dry Goods Association in the United 
States) at which specified British exports would find a 
ready market are compared with the average export prices 
of goods as nearly comparable shown in the British trade 
returns. These figures are roughly linked in the two 
accompanying tables. Comparison of the first two 
columns in Table I shows the difference between maxi- 
mum landed cost and the corresponding retail price 
range—a difference which often represents a 100 per cent 
mark-up, from which agents’ expenses and profit, local 
sales promotion, and the wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
margins have to be provided. The last two columns of 
this table show the maximum landed cost in the 
American market for these selected lines, converted into 
sterling at the old rate of $4.03 and the new rate of $2.80 
to the £. 
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The second table shows, as far as possible, the average 
sterling export prices of similar goods during the four 
quarters of 1949. Such comparisons are full of difficul- 
ties regarding specifications, qualities and style. More- 
over there is a gap between the two tables represented 
by ocean freight over 3,000 miles and American customs 
charges. But with all these serious reservations, the 
end-results of the two tables do suggest that a range of 
textiles which might formerly have been excluded on 
price considerations from the American market has now 
been brought within the sphere of practical competition 
as a result of devaluation. It is for the exporter to 
make the price test with each of his products ; all that 
this comparison does is to suggest that he need not 
approach his task with anything like despair. 


The fourth preliminary question asks whether the 
exporter can set aside sufficient production to meet 
American. demand. There have been cases where 
supplies were insufficient to meet the demand ; it is 
useless to fall back on the alibi—which even now satisfies 
many customers in the British market—that deliveries 
are delayed because of a high level of demand. American 
dealers demand, and get, prompt and regular deliveries. 
This, in turn, poses the fifth question: whether the firm 
which seeks an American outlet has sufficient working 
capital to finance higher output and wider trading 
operations. On this, the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, among other bodies, offers useful service 


to the exporter. 
+ 


If the exporter survives these tests, his next and main 
task is to decide how to distribute and sell his goods in 
the American market. There are almost as many 
different methods of distribution as there are products, 
each known intimately to specialists in the American 
market and each aimed at the rapid identification of, and 
efficient service to, the ultimate consumer. The golden 
rule that the British manufacturer should seek a distribut- 
ing organisation which affords the closest contact with the 
ultimate consumer is a sound statement of principle, 
but considerable effort may be needed to find the right 
channel. Reliance on an export merchant or the 
American buying houses in this country saves the manu- 
facturer all the trouble of shipping, customs clearance 
and transport to the point of sale. These outlets offer 
real convenience to the smaller manufacturer whose scale 
of business would not support an independent selling 
effort in the American market. Such organisations as 
the Hambro Trading Company and Drake (America) 
have greatly extended the services provided by the 
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export merchant ; their own trading organisations are 
in close contact with the American consumer in the 
United States and Canada and are equipped to provide 
purchasers in those countries with the service they get 
from American manufacturers as well as to keep manu- 
facturers in this country fully informed about changes of 
demand, style and price in the American market. 


A second outlet is to sell to an import merchant across 
the Atlantic. For certain commodities, including such 
traditional British exports as textiles, pottery, and leather 
goods, the import houses are valuable. They suffer, 
however, from the limitation that they are generally 
concerned with reselling the goods in the most con- 
venient market, and do not follow the goods through to 
the ultimate consumer. They may, therefore, fail to test 
the widest potentialities of the goods in the North 
American market. And the fact that they are mainly 
concerned with “ traditional ” exports is itself a limitation 
of real importance, for it is quite certain that the dollar 
gap cannot be closed by reliance on “ traditional” 
exports alone. 

The task, indeed, calls for the use of specialised agents 
suited to the particular products and the scale of their 
potential markets. For some products, it may be particu- 
larly important for the British exporter to exert control 
over the marketing of his product in the American 
market. For this purpose he may resort to indent agents 
(mainly useful for selling batches of a product for which 
the market is small but the demand continuous) or to 
distributive agents (who can sell direct to retailers, or 


Are Stocks 


A N article in The Economist a fortnight ago showed 
. that the great inflationary rise in profits, which had 
lasted practically two whole decades, had come to an 
end. Total profits, before taxation and provisions, are 
still high, but they are no longer increasing. This turn 
of the tide is bound to have important consequences for 
industry. Despite heavy taxation (including the levy on 
industrial capital known as the Profits Tax, increased 
last October for “ rough justice”) industry has hitherto 

een able to find out of its own earnings an important 
volume of new finance. Ona true reckoning, it is doubtful 
if this annual accretion of new funds has enabled industry 
even to maintain its real capital, much less to increase 
it ; for the inflationary forces which have been the main- 
spring of higher profits have simultaneously produced 
a dramatic increase in the cost of capital replacement. 
The picture of industry flush with surplus funds which 
have been earned at the expense of labour is one on which 
some trade unions love to dwell ; but it is essentially a 
false picture. 


It is clear from the terms in which the engineering 
trade unions recently presented their case for a wage 
increase of {1 a week (the rejection of which is discussed 
on page 339) that there is room for a serious campaign 
of education about the true nature of profits and capital. 
Part of the confusion arises from the fact that some of the 
capital which is needed to pay for the economic commit- 
ments of industry—the replacement and expansion which 
are the price of national survival and full employment— 
is shown in company accounts as apparently unattached 
surpluses. But they are not “ surpluses ” over and above 
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through the wholesale jobbers, and are prepared to carry 
stocks). This latter type of agency is usually essentia| 
for a manufacturer who aims at mass of consume; 
goods, but it needs to be carefully chosen, and continually 
refreshed with assistance and backing from the many. 
facturer. When the volume of business reaches , 
sufficient scale to justify the step, a branch selling offic. 
or subsidiary selling company serving the American 
market may be set up. Indeed, a branch organisation 
may be necessary from the outset to market a produz, 
that requires considerable service after sale. 


All these problems of discovering if a product yj 
sell and then how to sell it are difficult, time-absorbing 
and expensive. Whether it is a simple or a complicated 
product which has to be sold, and whether the choice of 
an appropriate selling method is a direct agency ora 
group scheme, the fundamental task remains—to sell ang 
not merely to distribute, to create demand and not mere; 
to expect it, to use specialist services in selling and 
advertising in the full recognition that apparent costli- 
ness may be a cheap price to pay for opening a mas; 
market. The mental attitudes which are needed are put 
very fairly in the Dollar Export Board’s pamphlet. They 
demand no qualities of which British exporters, with 
century’s experience of trading, are incapable. But 
because the American market is large, highly competi- 
tive, virtually self-sufficient if need be, and assertive of 
consumers’ choice, it will be opened to more British 
exports only by specialised methods and the mos 
carefully planned commercial policies. 


too High? 


what is required to keep industry’s capital assets intact 
and to expand them. The notion of “ surpluses” in 
company accounts is something for which the accountants 
(with their eyes trained on the purely legal construction 


Srocks, Net CURRENT ASSETS AND EARNINGS 
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Change Net Net Current Assets Earuing 
Industry Group Stocks in Curent totes —_ 

|Past Year Assets | 

Preceding} Latest Latest 

j | Year Year Yea 

j "000 £’000 | £ ’000 % | “o £ OU 

Clothing and footwear | 15,218 }+ 5,321 10,305 | 156-2 | 147-1 2,025 
Entertainment... ..... 16,370 — 988 8,721 | 269-3 187-7 |Dri,19 
tee ae ; 10,890 + 463 8,749; 217-0 | 124-5 3,117 
Shops and stores.... | 29,408 |+ 3,024 | 15,712 | 241-0 | 187-2 | 2,20 
Engineering ......... 20,656 + 1,340; 18,669; 116-9 110-6 | 2,932 
Iron and steel....... 36,102 +- 6,069 27,463; 111-8 | 131-5 6,488 
Shipbuilding ........ 6,505 + 384 6,120 | 134-8 | 106-3 815 
Elect. manufacturing. | 13,619 — 355/| 12,523| 142-3 | 108-8 1,485 
Motors, cycles, etc... | 62,961 + 918] 47,238} 168-0 | 133-3 | 6,255 
Misc. manufacturing . 30,938 + 521] 33,633 106-9 92:0 4,415 
Cttons, 5.5. is. cae. 14,519 + 368] 16,815) i1l-1 86-3 | 2,983 
Wool 60. G54. ia) vet 2,479 + 198 1,930 | 130-3 128-4 29 
Aut Grovurs........ 338,277 | +. 22,314 | 374,503 | 92-8 90-3 | 50,659 


of balance sheets) must bear some responsibility. Th 
engineering unions also made much play with the notion 
of surplus liquid assets (by which they meant net current 
assets) and assumed that these were excess assets, 000 
tained by an arbitrary dam set up by industry, which 
should be allowed to over-spill into the employees 
wage-packets. 


The engineers’ claim is the first in this country to have 
been argued on what purported to be the facts about 


productivity and finance of a whole industry. In the 
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United States, cases are argued in this way between the 
unions and employers on a much more secure basis of 
fact and of common agreement about the underlying 
nature of the statistics. There is, for example, a much 
wider knowledge among American trade unions and 
their economic advisers of the anatomy of industrial 
balance sheets. This article presents the sixth quarterly 
analysis of industrial balance sheets in a series which 
began just over a year ago. Recent articles (those in 
particular of November 19th and August 13th last year) 
have already emphasised the rising burden of stocks 
which British industry is now carrying. They have 
emphasised also the strain which this rise is imposing on 
industry’s financial resources (a strain which is the more 
seriously felt because it coincides with large-scale re- 
equipment programmes in many industries) and have 
drawn attention to the risks to which some sectors of 
industry with uncomfortably large stocks are exposed on 
a plateau of high 
prices. The main 
table which accom- 
panies this article 
(detailed _ figures seis Sanat mei 

for individual in- Companies iCompanies 
dustries are to be Sse n = 
found as usual in Previous | Latest Latest 


Year | Year Year 
this week's. issue; po. 1 tt 
of Records and | Capital (Parent. 
Statistics) shows | vetentae®? 149,767 | 
that the building Oe | 


Preference 
277,327 | 
up of stocks con- 


| 
157,472 | 157,712 
174,902 | 189,418 
282,036 | 289,386 


Ordinary 


tinues. For’ 690° 1 cc. anal 

companies whose ee 

reports were issued EPT refunds ....| 114,693 | 138,028] 150,219 

in the last quarter | iv) "fornara s| 944,824 | 283,722 | 301,881 

of 1949, Stocks | totai Capital Re- hie Ces REE 
| show am increase | pyusct 24 Ser) oss. 179 1,036,160 | 1,008,616 


from {316.0 mil- 


lion to. £338.3 
million. The 


balance sheet date 


Outside Interests’ 


in Subsidiaries.| 47,768 48,297 48,364 


CurrentLiabilities | 
and Provisions:- | 


Bank overdrafts 


' 
| 
j 


. and loans 52,363 §3,012 56,525 | 
to which these Creditors and ac- 
figures a p Pp l y erued charges ...| 332,195 | 343,684 358,723 


Reserve for future 
taxation .. 


64,789 | 
Other provisions. . | 


31,299 


62,370 | 
39,268 


(allowing, that is, 
for the time lag 
in the publication 
of reports after the 
close of the 
financial years) is roughly mid-July last year—a period 
when output was running satisfactorily but when 
exports had been checked by fears of devaluation. This 
rise in stocks of 7 per cent is more moderate than the rise 
shown by the companies whose reports appeared in the 
third quarter of 1949, for they revealed an increase of 
no less than 16 per cent, from £318.8 million to {368.8 
million. Perhaps as much as half of the latest increase 
reflects the rise in prices during 1948-49, so that the real 
increase, after allowing a discount for the price factor, 
can hardly be called immoderate. 


For the 690 companies as a whole, stocks now 
represent just over 90 per cent of their net current assets, 
‘that is, the total of stocks, debtors, investments and 
cash, less current liabilities such as bank loans, creditors, 
taxation reserves and other provisions). But for certain 
of the industrial groups, stocks absorb the whole of the 
net current assets and appreciably more. This is not 
illegitimate or dangerous, so long as the holding of stocks 


35,889 


1,491,143 1,577,241 1,655,352 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET FOR INDUSTRY 


ANALYsiIs oF CoMPANY REPORTS PuBLISHED OcToBER—DECEMBER, 1949 (£’000) 


597,662 614,410 636,516 | 


67,235 | 


486,1% 492,784 518,372 | 
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is kept within the normal limits which past experience 
has proved to be safe for the trade concerned. The 
difficulty is that so long a period has elapsed since 
experience could be said to be normal that even recollec- 
tion of the limits of normal safe trading tends to be 
dimmed. 

The figures which are given in the smaller table should 
not be construed as reflecting critically on the particular 
twelve industrial groups which are represented. These 
twelve groups in their latest balance sheets showed 
stocks amounting to {259.7 million (approximately 77 
per cent of the total of £ 338.3 million for all companies) ; 
their stocks increased during the past year by {17.3 
million compared with an increase for all companies of 
£22.3 million. They are, therefore, a representative 
selection of the industrial groups, with a bias towards 
those which are accustomed to holding large stocks. 
Two of the groups—entertainment (which means largely 
film production 
and _ exhibiting) 
and electrical 
manufacturing 
—showed a fall in 


690 719 

Companies (Companies stocks in the latest 
Ce Bee fe 
"Year| ‘Year | ‘Year | CaSe, Of course, 


this fall reflected 


eo 
Riniacniods 
j 

j 


| Fixed Assets — changes in policy 
Land, property and | si 

plant...........| 716,931| 777,164} 812,276) regarding film pro- 

Less depreciation..| 150,668 | 169,322 | 182,905 duction b y the 

629,871) Rank group. The 

| Frade teventmenss| sais} next column of 

the table shows the 


Intangible Assets. | 50,789} net current assets 
for each group, 


Current Assets :— | } 


Debtors... | 90518 | 220034 | 238560 -_ = ee — 

See aaeeetl. tl ce ce beaebnestaiebaon 
investments 99,243 | 101,235 111,168 

| 172,438 | 169,883 | 177,674} assets, both for the 

"626,557 | 867,287 | 921,277} latest year and the 

preceding year. In 

all cases except 

iron and steel (an 

industry which did 

| considerable re- 


stocking last year) 
and food the pro- 
portion which 
stocks bear to net current assets showed a fall. But in 
only two cases (miscellaneous manufacturing and cotton) 
were stocks less than 100 per cent of net current 
assets. There are some cases where stocks look 
distinctly high, judged by a comparison with net current 
assets. These include clothing and footwear, entertain- 
ment (a special case), shops and stores, iron and steel 
(though a large element of the increase here is in raw 
materials and intermediate products), wool and food. 


For two reasons, industry is likely to be increasingly 
concerned with defining the limits of normal stocks in 
coming months. The first is the pressure of finance, 
which is bound to result from the end—as it now appears 
to be—of the prolonged inflationary rise in profits. The 
second is the future outlook for prices. It is far less 
certain than it was, even twelve months ago, that 
economic forces throughout the world will support a 
further rise in the prices of raw materials and basic food- 
stuffs ; indeed, there are many pointers in the opposite 


ra91n | 1,577,241 | 1,655,352 
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direction. What may happen in the British economy 
in the short-run is something of a special case, for the 
full effects of devaluation have yet to work themselves 
out. But if the broad presumptions now favour a fall, 
rather than a further rise, in world prices, and some set- 
back of effective demand as the more pressing postwar 
wants are imcreasingly satisfied, the consequences at 
particular points of industry might be quite sharp. Com- 
parison of the ordinary earnings shown in the table (out 
of which, be it remembered, all net additions to reserves 
as well as dividends have to be provided) with the latest 
figures for stocks reveals several cases in which a 
relatively moderate fall in prices, or the liquidation of a 
modest proportion of stocks at sacrifice values, might 
have a painful effect upon earnings. 
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Replenishment of stocks and working capital has bee, 
one of the signal features of the postwar boom in ney 
investment. But the evidence of these latest figures 
suggests that it can hardly go much further with safer, 
Indeed, a sudden change in the economic climate migh: 
demonstrate that it has already gone too far. They 
articles have already made the point that new investmen; 
activity is unlikely to be swollen in future by a furthe, 
increase in industrial stocks and work in progress. Befo;: 
the war (when facts about stocks and current assets wer: 
unknown) many economists and businessmen wou); 
have regarded the first sign of over-expansion of invep. 
tories as a cautionary signal. The evidence now seem; 
to be pointing in that direction. 


Business Notes 


Europe After 1952 


The kernel of the second report of OEEC is the chapter 
on the balance of payments of the participating countries, with 
its exceedingly frank comments on the problem of closing 
Europe’s dollar gap after Marshall aid has ended in 1952. 
The estimates of balances of payments for 1950-1951 and 
1951-52 must be regarded as giving only general indica- 
tions of orders of magnitude, but the broad comments on 
the dollar balance of payments appear well founded. The 
participating countries (excluding Switzerland) expect to 
have in 1951-52 a dollar deficit of $2,250 million, 
of which just over $2,000 million is to be financed 
by ERP and special help to Germany and Greece, 
the balance being met by drawings on gold and dollar 
reserves. That is an immense improvement on the 
figures for the current year, which show a go!d and dollar 
deficit of $4,373 million, of which $4,202 million is being 
financed by ERP and GARIOA. These figures, it should 
be noted, include deficits that will have to be settled in gold 
with countries outside the dollar area and also the net gold 
and dollar transactions of the participating. countries’ over- 
seas territories and associated monetary areas. The remain- 
ing deficit at the end of the Marshall era shows that “a 
serious problem will exist after 1952.” It is true that the 
break in Marshall aid will not be as sudden as would appear. 
In 1952-53 some of western Europe’s imports will still be 
financed by 1951-52 ECA allocations. The question 
remains, nevertheless, whether the balance that must inevit- 
ably be secured between Europe and the dollar world after 
1952 will be achieved at a high or at a low level of reciprocal 
trade. 

The programmes show in great detail what the individual 
countries propose to do to expand their dollar exports in the 
next two years. From $1.22 billion for 1948 the exports of 
participating countries to the United States and Canada are 
expected to rise to $1.5 billion in 1951-52 after a deplorable 
dip to $1.04 billion in the present Marshall year. This is a 
modest enough goal, but even so its achievement plainly 
cannot be taken for granted. The participating countries’ 
main difficulty in increasing their exports to the United States 
market lies in the fact that whereas these exports are mainly 
manufactures, the US economy depends to an almost negli- 
gible extent on this type of import. The report cites a 
number of actions required by western European govern- 
ments to encourage exports to these desirable markets and 
among them mentions the possibility of allowing exporters 
to retain part of their dollar earnings. Where this system 
has been applied it is said to have had undoubted success. 


* * * 
OEEC Tells America 


The report has a great deal to say about the need for 
financial stability and some measure of disinflation in order 


to divert resources in Europe to the required export channel, 
In this context it makes some interesting comments o 
Britain’s external sterling liabilities, pointing out thx 
releases from these accumulated balances have provided an 
important source of external finance for the creditors in 
period of great political change and economic upheaval. |: 
is, however, in its references to American policy that the 
OEEC report becomes really forthright. The height of the 
US tariff, despite its recent reduction, is given as a 
continuing strong deterrent to imports from western 
Europe. Telling illustrations are given of the sabotagin 
of imports through the administration of the tarif. 
Mention is made of other barriers to US imports such as the 
fact that all repairs to American ships carried out abroad are 
taxed at the rate of §0 per cent unless it can be proved that 
the vessel is so badly damaged as to be unable to return 1 
the United States. There is a “ Buy American Act” which 
makes it difficult for public authorities to purchase foreign 
material for the construction of public buildings. 


The process of instruction in the two-way nature of inter- 
national trade has made great strides in the United States 
lately, but it has still a considerable way to go. The responsi: 
bility rests on both sides of the dollar balance of payment: 
equation. “Europe has a clear responsibility to adapt he: 
industry and trade to the needs that other countries manifes: 
or can be induced to indulge ; while the United States can 
ease and accelerate the process of adjustment by the liberal 
import policy appropriate to a great creditor nation.” I! 
only this twofold advice were heeded, no undue anxict 
would have to be felt about the ominous figures which te 
OEEC’s estimates of balances of payments reveal. 


* * x 


Argentina’s Sterling Shortage 


By end-June next the current Anglo-Argentine Trade 
Agreement will have dragged through its first unsatisfactor) 
year ; under the terms of the agreement, the meat price am 
trade schedules for the second year are to be reviewed 10! 
later than the end of this month. Mr E. J. Joint, the Britist 
Commercial Minister at Buenos Aires and leading represent- 
tive on the Consultative Committee set up under the pact, 
is now in London to give advice and receive instructions for 
the bargaining bout which lies ahead. 


By all accounts the bargaining this year is to be dominate! 
by one new and important consideration—Argentina’ 
desperate shortage of foreign exchange. Although the retutts 
of the Argentine Central Bank continue to show foreig® 
exchange holdings of $600 million or more, these holdings 
are arrived at only by sweeping into the statistics large credits 
granted by Argentina to Spain some years ago (the thes 
apparently being that Franco’s promise to repay can be cot 


sidered “as good as gold”). Behind this facade, the debili 
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tating effect which Senor Perén’s postwar policy of inflation 
and attempted industrialisation has exerted on the country’s 
agricultural production and exportable surplus has reduced 
Argentina’s dollar and sterling holdings almost to vanishing 
point. 


When the Central Bank’s net sterling holdings were 
reduced from £152 million to £2,000,000 by the railway 
purchase in February, 1948, it was confidently expected that 
Argentina’s surplus with the sterling area on current account 
(thanks to its large surplus on trade with the United 
Kingdom) would allow these balances to rise to over £100 
million again by the end of 1949. (In fact, as an interim 
measure, the agreement laid down that Britain should pay 
in advance for her first £110 million worth of supplies—in 
order to keep Argentina’s working balance of sterling at this 
figure.) As it has turned out, the excess of British imports 
from Argentina (valued c.if.) over British exports to 
Argentina (valued f.0.b.) in the twenty months from February, 
1948, amounted to only £70 million ; and this surplus seems 
to have been very nearly wiped out by Argentina’s purchases 
(chiefly of oil) from the sterling area and the invisible pay- 
ments it has made (quite apart from liabilities outstanding in 
the shape of remittances of profits to British firms which it 
has so far been unable to honour). 


* + : 
What Brief for Britain’s Bargainers ? 


This alarming trend of Argentina’s balance of payments 
has led to a significant change in the nature of the pressures 
on the Perén regime—a change which some responsible 
quarters in this country (reduced, perhaps, to a not unnatural 
irritability at the intransigence shown by the regime in the 
past) have perhaps not yet fully appreciated. Immediately 
after Senor Miranda’s unlamented departure from office 
twelve months ago, there was some sign that his successors 
were attempting to tackle Argentina’s overspending crisis at 
its roots. The very first attempts at such an approach— 
exemplified in the pruning of subsidies, the attempted switch 
of resources from industry back to agriculture and an 
apparent effort to cut military expenditure—led, however, 
to such sharp reactions from trade unionists, industrialists 
and (above all) the army that the would-be reformers 
retreated very quickly into their shells. Since that time 
Argentina’s economic policy has been devoted to one objective 
alone—that of scraping into the coffers of the Central Bank, 
in the short term, every peso’s worth of foreign exchange 
which the country has been able to acquire. Each unit of 
foreign exchange so acquired postpones for a little longer 
the moment when complete exhaustion of the exchange 
reserve will compel the country to face the severe contraction 
in its standard of living which spending within its means 
will involve. This objective explains Argentina’s continued 
willingness, despite all grumbling, to deliver meat since 
September at the pre-devaluation price ; it also explains, but 
does not excuse, the Central Bank’s continued refusal to grant 
sterling for profit remittances and for inessential imports. 


Given this situation, what brief for Britain’s bargainers 
should Mr Joint carry back with him to Buenos Aires ? 
There seem to be three possible policies which Britain could 
pursue at the forthcoming talks. First—as some quarters 
have recently suggested—Britain could take advantage of 
Argentina’s weak bargaining position to insist on continued 
deliveries of Argentine meat at or near the present prices 
and also perhaps upon more extensive purchases of other 
Argentine products at favourable prices. Secondly, Britain 
might risk a more constructive long-term approach designed 
to secure an increase in Argentine export production—an 
increase which the world most urgently needs; such an 
approach need not necessarily involve a substantial increase 
in the meat price, but it might involve the granting of a 
credit (or perhaps an advance payment) to Argentina again. 
Thirdly, taking its stand on Argentina’s refusal to honour 
commitments for sterling remittances and for inessential 
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import licences (and resting, too, on the inflated level of 
Mr Strachey’s meat stocks), Britain might threaten to hold 
up coal and oil exports to Argentina until the terms of the 
original trade agreement are carried out in full. Each of 
these approaches has something to be said in its favour— 
each one, by itself, might in fact be preferable to a makeshift 
dilution of all three. 


Finance and Banking 
The Surplus and the Debt 


Tax gatherings last week again well surpassed the yield 
of the corresponding week of last year, with the result that 
the Chancellor’s above-line surplus has already risen above 
the £470 million for which he budgeted last April. Last 
week’s surplus of ordinary revenue amounted to nearly £117 
million, raising the surplus for the fiscal year to date to 
£518 million, compared with £738 million at the correspond- 
ing date last year. In the first five weeks of 1950 the net 
inflow to the Exchequer has amounted to £540 million, or 
some £75 million more than last year. During this period, 
too, the rate of net expenditure “ below-the-line ” has been 
slackening, so that the total for the year to date is a little 
over £470 million (compared with about £425 million at 
the same stage in 1948-49). This big inflow of funds has, 
of course, been accompanied by the customary seasonal 
repayment of floating debt ; but, somewhat unexpectedly, the 
rate of repayment has not been any greater than it was twelve 
months ago. 


During the past five weeks the total floating debt has been 
reduced by £404 million to £5,743 million, its lowest level 
since the autumn of 1944 ; in the similar period of 1949 the 
debt declined by an identical amount, to £5,951 million. 
More surprisingly, repayments of the so-called “ active” 
portion of the debt—‘“ tender ” Treasury bills and Treasury 
deposit receipts—have actually been a little smaller this year. 
The principal explanation of these disparities between the 
movement of the debt and of the revenue surplus seems to be 
that in the corresponding period of the fiscal year, 1948-49, 
expenditure shown in the Exchequer return was over-stating 
the true expenditure—in order to compensate an under- 
statement for the period when actual expenditure was rising 
but when no supplementary estimates had been presented to 
Parliament. This technical distortion of the Exchequer return 
last year also helps to explain, of course, why the revenue 
position has improved in the past five weeks so much more 
rapidly than most people expected. For this reason, it would 
be unwise to expect this rate of gain to continue—or even to 
assume that there will not this year be any further supple- 
mentary estimates. If, however, the net revenue inflow in 
the coming eight weeks were to be the same as in the con- 
cluding period of 1948-49, the year would close with an 
aggregate above-line surplus of just over £630 million, and 
with an “ overall” surplus substantially larger than the £14 
million for which the Chancellor budgeted. To date, the 
overall surplus stands at £47 million. 


* * * 


Central Banking in Australasia 


Two days before the death of Lord Norman, Govern- 
ment pronouncements from New Zealand and Australia 
revealed that two of the most powerful central banks in the 
British Dominions, whose fostering had always been his 
special care, were to swing back towards the codes of conduct 
which he himself would originally have approved for them. 
The Reserve Bank of New Zealand was a direct product of 
the Norman dynasty ; its original constitution was drawn up 
by Sir Otto Niemeyer in 1930. This constitution, which 
tied the credit policy to be followed by the Bank to the usual 
automatic signpost of the proportion between its liquid assets 
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and its liabilities, was, however, never really put into effect. 
The Labour Government which came into office in New 
Zealand in 1935 transferred to the Government the power 
of appointment tc the Board of the Bank and then, by regula- 
tions issued under successive Finance Acts, in effect gave 
the Government the power to guide credit policy directly by 
decree. For the budgetary year which ends on March 31st 
next the Fraser Government apparently intended to use these 
powers to secure an advance of £26 million to the Govern- 
ment—a proposal which has so shocked the orthodox mind 
of the new Prime Minister, Mr Holland, that he has decided 
to amend the Reserve Bank Act so that “ the issue of currency 
and credit be determined by economic considerations and 
not by ministerial direction.” 


The preliminary announcement of the proposed banking 
reform in Australia does not presage such a radical turning 
back of the clock ; all that is proposed here is that the 1947 
Banking Act—the abortive Nationalisation Act, which was 
riddled through by successful legal appeals by the commer- 
cial banks—is to be repealed and that control of the Common- 
wealth Bank is to be removed from the hands of a Governor 
responsible only to the Federal Treasury and restored to those 


of a Board (subject to the authority of Parliament in the event - 


of any major disagreement between the Board and the 
Government of the day). 


These changes can mean much or little. The original 
constitutions of the Dominion central banks were drawn up 
in the image of the old Bank of England at a time when 
it was believed that the economies of the countries concerned 
were still sufficiently flexible for it to be possible to decree 
that the external value of their currencies should be fixed and 
to allow everything else (including the level of employment 
and incomes) to fluctuate about it. That belief is dead (as 
Montagu Norman, in later life, was not unwilling to recog- 
nise); when Governments take over completely from central 
banks, however, it is apt to be replaced by the no less 
dangerous belief that the level of employment shouid be 
fixed at a point of permanent inflation and that everything 
else should be allowed to fluctuate around that. Whether 
the way to avoid either of these extremes of policy is to 
grant central banks an appreciable—but not unlimited— 
freedom from Government interference is, however, a 
question to which no definite answer can yet be given. 


* w * 


The European Payments Union 


The section in the second report of the OEEC dealing 
with future European payments arrangements is, as was 
expected, a general statement of principles which now remain 
to be filled in as a result of further discussions at the “expert” 
level in Paris. On the success of these discussions depends 
the future not only of the payments scheme but also of the 
trade liberalisation proposals, since these will not be imple- 
mented until a satisfactory payments scheme is in operation. 
Five major conditions must be satisfied if the scheme is to 
achieve the objectives which its OEEC framers have in view. 
The first is that it must provide for complete transferability 
among participating countries of currencies earned by them 
on current account. Every country must be in a position to 
ignore its balance of payments with each individual participat- 
ing country and to concentrate solely on its balance with the 
group as a whole. Secondly, the system must provide 
sanctions and incentives which will help to maintain balances 
of payments within Europe in reasonable equilibrium. 
Thirdly, any institution set up to supervise the new arrange- 
ments must have the right and duty to consult continuously 
with members on their economic and financial policies, 
Fourthly, the credit facilities are not intended to be used to 
finance structural or exceptional deficits. Finally, whatever 
credit margins are allowed under the new system must not be 
predetermined by forecasts of creditor and debtor positions 
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as they have been in the first two versions of the intr. 
European payments scheme. 


In the light of these conditions the following sketch of hoy 
a European payments union ‘might function is given in the 
report. Each participating country would open with and 
receive from the EPU two lines of credit, one short-term and 
one medium-term. The former would be used to finance 
seasonal and other temporary trade and payments movements 
The medium-term lines would be available to cover unpredic. 
table deficits of a semi-permanent rather than seasonal nature. 
Technical arrangements would be made to compensate intra. 
European credits and debits at regular intervals and to deter. 
mine the net position of each member country vis a vis the 
EPU. In establishing these net positions, account would be 
taken of the desire of any country to use credit arrangements 
outside the system or existing resources in order to settle 
its deficit. The crucial problem of whether to sweep existing 
payments arrangements into the new system has thus been 
carefully blurred and left for later definition. The short- 
term credits available in accordance with quotas granted to 
each member would be used automatically to settle the net 
debit and credit positions. The net creditor would in fact 
give a short-term credit to the EPU and the EPU would give 
a short-term credit to the net debtor. All creditor-debtor 
relationships would be channelled through the EPU. 


* * * 


Provision for Gold Settlements 


Whenever any part of the short-term credits had been 
utilised for more than an agreed period, it would be converted 
into a medium-term credit. There is general agreement that 
during the use of medium term lines of credit the debtor 
should pay dollars to the EPU in proportion to his liability 
and, similarly, that net creditor positions of medium-term 
would be settled automatically by partial payment of dollars 
to the creditor. 


As the rate at which dollar payments are made by the 
debtors would by no means necessarily be the same as the 
rate at which dollar payments are made by EPU to the 
creditor, a special fund of dollars will be essential to set the 
EPU in motion. These, it is hoped, would be provided by 
ECA. The management of EPU would have the duty to 
consult with members to avert the exhaustion of medium- 
term lines of credit. If such exhaustion was deemed to be 
due to undesirable monetary or economic policies, it would 
be the duty of the EPU to place conditions on further access 
by the member concerned to its facilities. It is agreed that 
if a debtor country were suffering an undue drain on its gold 
reserves, it might be necessary for it for a limited period to 
resort to restrictions upon current payments. The EPU 
will maintain close links with the Council of OEEC. It is 
intended to invite the Bank for International Settlements to 
carry out the operations of the EPU under the direction of 4 
management which will be in the hands of a smal! board 
composed of persons of high standing who would be 
empowered to take majority decisions. It is finally provided 
that the matters falling within the scope of the EPU are of 
great interest to the International Monetary Fund and that 
close co-operation and consultation with that organisation will 
be desirable. That is the outline of the new EPU scheme. 
It may prove even more difficult to fill in the details than t 
was to draw up the framework, Yet the work must be com 
pleted at latest by June 30th, when the present IEPS expires. 


* * x 


Freer Tourism to Belgium 


om the ee of one major and a number of minor 
amendments the new trade and payments agreement cot 
cluded this week with Belgium is laiiy a further extension 
of the 1947 pact, which was originally due to expire at the 
end of last year. Without any pressure on the part of the 
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THE CLYDESDALE BANK 
LIMITED 


Established 1838. 


DIRECTORS : 

Sir Harotp E. Yarrow, Baronet, C.B.E., Chairman. 
Sir AnprEw S. MACHARG, Deputy Chairman. 
THe Rint Hon. THe Eart or FeversHam, D.S.O., D.L. 

Ropert LAIDLAW. 

Tue Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW, K.C., K.T. 
Hon. Sir JosepH P. Mac ay, K.B.E. 
ALEXANDER LOGAN McC ure, W.S. 

ANDREW MITCHELL. 
Sirk Freperick C. Stewart, D.L., LL.D. 
WILLIAM THYNE. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL—General Manager. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 
3ist December, 1949. 


LIABILITIES. 
1949 1948 
Paid-up Capital 1,300,000 1,300,000 
Reserve Fund 2,200,000 2,200,000 


Current, Deposit and other 


Accounts : 99,071,558 102,048,453 
Acceptances and Engage- 

ments... 3 3,593,906 3,046,537 
Notes in Circulation 7,613,423 7,325,168 

ASSETS. 

Coin, Notes and Balances 

with Bank of England... 10,201,754 9,408,315 
Balances with, and cheques 

on other Banks .. 13,921,895 18,202,981 
Money at call and Short 

Notice i 7,100,000 5,855,600 
Bills Discounted 346,510 16,301 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 4,500,000 10,000,000 
Investments 51,703,914 50,783,830 
Advances to C ustomers and 

other Accounts .. 22,035,817 18,285,978 
Bank Premises and other 

Properties in $52,361 554,373 
Liability of Customers for 

Acceptances and Lameatl 

ments... ss 3,593,906 3,046,537 


HEAD OFFICE : 
30 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
EDINBURGH (Chief Office) 
29 George Street, Edinburgh. 
FOREIGN BRANCH 
91 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
LONDON OFFICES : 
City Office : 
30 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
Piccadilly Circus Branch 
31 Regent Street, S.W.1. 


Victoria Branch : 
52 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 





BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 
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INDUSTRIAL. AND COMMERCIAL 


1.&. F. ©. ed 


FINANCE CORPORATION 





I.C.F.C. was set up in 1945 by the English and 
Scottish Banks, with resources of £45,000,000, 
to supplement existing facilities by providing 
an accessible source of share capital and long 
term funds for well conducted businesses of 
small or medium size. It applies to all pro- 
posals the usual canons of sound finance and 
is not averse from supplying risk capital. 

1.C.F.C. so far has made available over 
£19,000,000 for British Industry, divided 


among mote than 290 concerns of many kinds. 


Full particulars of the facilities offered 
may be obtained from the General Manager, 


7, Drapers Gardens, E.C.2. 





Site for 
the new 
branch? 





There may be in Australia room for the profitable 
expansion of your own business. You are invited to read 
* Industrial Australia,’ published recently by The Union Bank 
of Australia. This provides authoritative information for the 
industrialist who contemplates an extension of 
his business into the expanding Australian 
markets, by setting up a branch factory or 
by acquiring an interest in an existing con- 
cern. On all such matters The Union Bank 
of Australia offers complete and up-to- 

date service and information covering 
the whole Commonwealth. Ask for a copy 
of “INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA,” 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. (AVEnue 1281) 






WEST END AGENCY; 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. (MAY fair 2349) 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


(incorporating the business of Messrs. Reeves Whitburn.) 


Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1949. 


LIABILITIES. £ £ 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED AND cnesente 
«en Ace ‘ ie Sak 423,345 
“B” Stock 





2,276,655 






SHARE PremituM ACCOUNT wed eee mF dee : 
RESERVE ... wan ma Sa lie 1,376,000 
PROFIT AND Loss AccouNT =e oa 













Deposits, Sundry Creditors and Seeenny motes 166,743,648 
(Including Deposits of £165,037,168 against Bills 
and Securities.) 


FinAL Divipenpb, Jess Income Tax... ne deni 74,250 


£172,030,788 













ASSETS. 
CURRENT ASSETS— 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand sas ee a 1,512,655 


£ 


Bills Discounted /ess Rebate --- 109,050,457 
British Government and Corporation Short-dated 
Securities (quoted) .. ... &,363,671 


Loans on Security and Amounts Receivable oi 1,004,005 
171,930,788 










Fixep AsseTs— 


Freehold Premises at approximate cost... ese 100,000 
SussipiARY COMPANY— 
Shares at cost ... int - om e» £100 
Less Loan - 


£172,030,788 


35, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 









Deputy Chairman: FRANK FLEMING, ose. D.L. 

SIR GEORGE W. ABERCROMBY, Br., J 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD FORBES, D.L. 

JAMES KEITH, C.B.E. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW, K.G., K.T. 
ALEXANDER LYON, D.S.O., D.L. 









LIABILITIES 
4 1949 1948 
Paid-up Capital......................0005 . £1,141,000 £1,141,000 
Reserve Bb sii. 5. RRA - 1,500,000 = 1,500,000 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 59,055,164 58,763,526 
Acceptances and Engagements......... 805,766 441,170 
Notes in Circulation....... ssabppeieuse -- 7,201,896 7,046,005 











NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : 5 CASTLE STREET, ABERDEEN 


DIRECTORS : 
Chairman: JOHN S. ALLAN, D.L. 
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National Provincial 


Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3lst, 1949 


LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up .-»  £9,479.416 
Reserve Funds F including Share Premium Account 
£1,144,950)... ++ 10,500,000 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts... --» 777,871,333 
Liabilities for ae ene a 
ments, &c. o «-» 25,731,657 


“£823,582, 406 


ASSETS 

Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 

Eng land - £68,345,226 
melenoed with, ‘and Cheques i in course of collection 

on, other Banks in the United Kingdom end 

Ireland, and Cheques, Drafts, &c., in transit . 27,886,640 
Money at call and short notice... mp .-» $2,624,000 
Bills discounted ee dol a ees 222,230,362 
Treasury Deposit Receipts .. sa oe a --- 98,500,000 
Investments ... «« 157,030,398 
Advances to Customers and Other / “Accounts se» 230,063,148 
Trade Investments... - : was 4,900,030 
Bank Premises ‘a 6,270,945 
Liabilities of C ustomers for Acceptances, F Endorse- 

ments, Engagements, &c. --» 25,731,657 


£823,582,406 


Head Office: 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Affiliated Bank 
COUTTS & COMPANY 





JAMES A. MACKIE, O.B.E. 
LACHLAN MacKINNON, D.S.O. 


ieeta we S33 HON. LORD BOYD ORR or BRECHIN, D.S.O., M.C., 


R.S 
GEORGE ROBB 
Lt.-Cotone. SIR ALBERT G. STERN, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


General Manager: GEORGE L. WEBSTER 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 31st December, 1949 


: ASSETS 
Coin, Notes, and Balances with Bank 

of Bagheed.......:.56.... 200552 £7,682.045 £7,350.946 
Balances with, and Cheques on other 

nts isi cock. cepheaee eased 10,367,956 8,774,196 
Money at call and Short Notice...... 3,525,000 3,050,000 
Bills Discounted ........................ 39,476 22,796 
Treasury Deposit Receipts............ 1,000,000 2,000,000 
Hmvestments...............cesccs occ .coce cee 32,824,792 34,426,536 
Advances to Customers and other 

Accoamls............scedsa this 13,161,302 12,616,219 


Bank Premises and other Properties 398,143 363,300 


Liability of Customers for Accept- 
ances, and Engagements ....... ices 805,766 441,179 


eee 


North of Scotland Bank Limited was amalgamated with The Clydesdale Bank Limited on \st January, 1950, under the name 0/ 


CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Belgian negotiators Britain has offered to go some way in 
providing more foreign exchange for tourism in Belgium. 
The ceiling on tourist expenditure of £1,100,000 for 1949-50 
has been lifted and between now and June 30th an unlimited 
number of British tourists may spend their annual {50 
holiday ration in Belgium. Hitherto, the Belgian authorities, 
anxious to attract as many tourists as possible within the 
{1,100,000 limit, have rationed each traveller to a maximum 
of £35. Since the “tourist year” opens on May Ist, the 
new arrangement overlaps by two months into the 1950-51 
year, and tourist allowances in the summer season will still 
have to be agreed. For the present the practical implications 
of the new agreement are limited, since between now and 
the beginning of the new season few tourists are likely to 
avail themselves of the larger allowances. The more 
generous approach is of significance rather as a pointer to 
the official plans for tourism in 1950-51. The Belgian relaxa- 
tions are politic, for they follow closely upon the removal of 
all limitations upon travel allowances for Scandinavia, which 
aroused uneasy complaints on the score of discrimination. 
Perhaps these and other indications suggest that a more 


liberal policy for tourist allowances is contemplated for the 
coming season. 


Details of the trade agreement remain to be announced, 
but restrictions on a number of less essential imports from 
Belgium have been all but removed. The impression is that 
nothing very ambitious has been attempted, nor was this 
expected while Belgium’s sterling holdings—despite Britain’s 
welcome immunity from gold losses since the devaluation— 
continue to be perilously close to the £15 million gold point. 


* * * 


'IMF Doldrums 


The International Monetary Fund transacted business 
to the amount of $101,480,000 in the whole calendar year 
1949. The latest monthly statement of its transactions shows 
that no business at all was done in December. The currency 
purchased from the IMF over the year consisted entirely of 
US dollars. The buyers were Brazil, $37,500,000 ; India, 
$31,680,000; Australia, $20,000,000 ; Jugoslavia, $9,000,000 ; 
Egypt, $3,000,000 and Ethiopia, $300,000. The amount of 
business transacted in 1949 brings the total of all IMF trans- 
actions to $777,283,000. The big reduction in the scale of 
the fund operations last year must be explained largely in 
terms of the virtual ban on purchases of dollars by countries 
in receipt of Marshall aid. While the new sales of 
currencies by the fund have fallen, the earning power of the 
institution is not necessarily declining. This is because the 
transactions of the fund are being left outstanding rather 
longer than was the intention of the founders. In the latest 


| fiscal year, i.e. from May 1st to December 31, 1949, members’ 


re-purchases of their own currencies from the IMF, i.e. the 
liquidation of earlier facilities obtained from the IMF, 
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amounted only to the equivalent of $3,569,000. The tendency 
has been to maintain outstanding those facilities of the fund 
which involve little or no cost, i.e. the amounts equivalent to 
each member’s gold subscription. That part of the sales of 
dollars made by the fund is beginning to look uncommonly 
like a medium or long-term loan. This is unt of keeping 


with what should be the normal character of IMF 
transactions. 


Industry and Shipping 
Engineering Wages 


The leaders of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, who last week had their claim for a 
general increase of {1 a week rejected, expressed their 
“ disappointment ” at the employers’ reply, but it can have 
come as no surprise to them. Even before the negotiations 
had been opened, Sir Alexander Ramsay, director of the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation, had 
sent a letter to the unions (and communicated its contents 
to the press) urging them to “think twice” in the national 
interest. The claim, it has been estimated, would have added 
£120 million to the annual wages bill, thus greatly increasing 
costs. A detailed report of the employers’ reply was issued 
this week. Mr H. G. Brotherton, the president of the con- 
federation, has spoken of the bad impression the rejection of 
the claim will make on his members. The executive of the 
confederation meets this week to discuss the next steps, and, 
while decisions may be postponed until after the election, it 


is not expected that the unions will be content to let the 
matter rest. 


The unions’ claim was based on two main contentions: 
that the desired increase had been earned by increased pro- 
ductivity ; and that it could be met out of the present level 
of profits. The employers replied that increased produc- 
tivity did not come solely from the workers’ efforts, but was 
brought about also by improvements in production technique, 
and that earnings in the engineering industry had risen 
relatively more than in other industries. According to 
Ministry of Labour statistics, earnings in the metal, engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding group in April, 1949, had increased by 
Is. 8d. an hour since October, 1938 ; this compares with an 
increase in all industrial groups of 1s. 6.6d. Average hourly 
earnings in a week of 46 hours were now 3s. 2.8d., compared 
with 3s. in other industries. 


The union arguments on profits and their interpretation 
of statistics was described as “ fallacious ” by the employers, 
who pointed out in their reply that the unions had included 
a wide range of costs (including rents, rates, advertising and 
selling costs, telephones, insurances and postage) in their 
figures of gross profits. The engineers had sought to prove 
from the Census of Production returns that the gross profits 
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being made in their industries ranged from £3 to £4 or 
more a worker each week, and that this left a wide margin 
for a wage increase. The employers also referred to the 
general increase in operating costs and in re-equipment and 
renewal of plant at postwar prices, and pointed out that no 
firm could possibly carry on without retaining profits in the 
business. Their final and perhaps most powerful argument 
was the effect that still higher costs would have on stability 
and employment in the engineering trades. An increase of 
the size demanded would cause many firms—and not merely 
those which can fairly be described as “ marginal ”—to be 
‘squeezed out of business, and a surplus of labour would 
inevitably arise. Thus the increase would be likely to recoil 
severely, at first on the men in vulnerable situations, but later 
en the collective standards of the engineering workers as a 
whole. 


Transport Command Cuts Aircraft Orders 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company and Handley-Page 
Lid. have protested to Mr Attlee about the Air Ministry’s 
decision to reduce its outstanding orders for military trans- 
ports. Two transport aircraft are built in this country, one 
by Handley-Page Ltd. and the other by Vickers Ltd., and 
the Bristol Aeroplane Company builds the engines for both. 
The men who become redundant at Vickers as a result of 
the reduction can be found work in other departments, but 
the other firms have no option but to dismiss a substantial 
number of men. 


In spite of rumours, no other branches of the aircraft 
industry are affected. The reduced orders are the direct 
result of the cuts of £30 million which were ordered to be 
made in defence expenditure. The proportion of the cut 
to be borne by each of the services was not announced ; if 
it were divided in proportion to the services’ share in total 
defence expenditure, the cuts to be made by the Air Ministry 
should not exceed £7,000,000 to £8,000,000. Some of these 
economies will presumably be made by reducing the size and 
. therefore the running costs of Transport Command, but 
there has to be some reduction in the number of new aircraft 
ordered. It is not inconceivable (since these transports, or 
variants of them, have already been in use for some years) 
that the development of new military transports may now be 
left to the United States aircraft industry. So far as is 
known, no development work on exclusively military types of 
transport aircraft is being done in Britain at the present time. 


It is not clear yet how many men will be dismissed, but 
the number is likely to be moderate in relation to the size 
of the total labour force in the aircraft industry, which is 
estimated to have risen during 1949 from 140,000 to 152,000. 
The calculation has been made that 1,000 men might become 
redundant for every {1,000,000 of orders cancelled. This 
amount of labour could be absorbed without hardship if the 
cuts were distributed over the entire industry, but firms 
specialise in one or two types of aircraft only, and a reduction 
in the demand for particular types falls on the few firms which 
produce those types. A parallel, though separate, case is that 
of the flying-boat specialists, Short Brothers and Harland 
Ltd. This firm has had to lay off numbers of men at a time 
when employment in the industry has been rising. There is 
no demand for flying-boats at the present time and only 
three, the 100-seater turbo-prop Princesses of Saunders-Roe, 
are under construction in Britain. 


* * * 


Rising Wool Textile Output 


Since the Wool Control was wound up, the wool textile 
industry has been responsible for compiling its own 
Statistics. For this purpose the Wool Textile Delegation 
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at Bradford set up a Bureau of Statistics on November jy 
The change means that returns of stocks, wool consumptiog 
output and other matters which were formerly collected 
under compulsory powers are now voluntary. It therefore 
touches the industry at a sensitive spot, for the wool textile 
manufacturers, in so far as they like to be organised at jj 
have a rooted preference for voluntary as against statutory 
forms of organisation ; it is this preference that has brought 
them into conflict with the Government over the question 
of a development council for their industry. To them 
therefore, it can be presumed to be a matter of importance 
to demonstrate that collective action can be effectively taken 
by voluntary means—for an argument that applies to the 
assembly of statistics might apply to other common tasks 
as well. 


There seems to be no doubt that the efforts of the Woo! 
Textile Delegation to organise its statistical service haye 
been a success. Their first product was a monthly summary, 
the first number of which, covering November, appeared 
early in January. This is amplified by a printed Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics dealing with the same month, but 
appearing some weeks later. With the cessation of rationing, 
certain information which used to be collected is no longer 
available. But the general claim is made that “ the coverage 
has been fully as comprehensive as under the Wool Control,” 
and this claim seems to be if anything on the modest side. 
Summary figures are given below: — 


Woot Texttre Activity in UK 
(adjusted for number of working days in each month) 
i Nov,, May, | Sept., | Oct Nov 
1948-1949 | = 1949 1949 199 


Wool consumed .... 


Me ee | 40-9 |; 42-8 44-0 456 
Wool tops produced.......... |; 21-2 22-0 | 24-2 | 25-2 25-4 
Wool tops drawn bead ons | 37-6 | 127-5 | 37-2 | 18-6 18-9 
Worsted yarns delivered ...... ». [ids 16-0, 7 | 175 18-8 
Woven wool fabrics delivered.mn. yds 22-8 | 23-0 23:4 24-8 25:8 

i i 


| 


Source: Wool Industry Bureau of Statistics, Bradford. 


The physical performance which the November issue has 
to record is impressive. Production of wool textiles is 
usually high in the autumn, and in November—measured 
by wool consumed, tops produced and drawn, and deliveries 
of worsted yarn and of woven wool fabrics—it reached the 
highest point since the war. The figures in the accompany- 
ing table are expressed in terms of a “ standard ” month of 
20; working days. 


Canadian Ships for UK Registry 


Tramp shipowners on this side of the Atlantic ar 
anxious about the consequences of a decision by the Canadian 
Government to transfer, and by the Ministry of Transport (0 
accept, the registry in the United Kingdom of 123 oceat- 
going dry-cargo ships of about 7,000 tons gross and 10,000 
tons deadweight each. These vessels were built in North 
America as part of the wartime emergency shipbuilding pr- 
gramme. They are not normally regarded as well suited 10 
operate in competitive commercial service, and the high dollar 
costs of operation in Canadian registry are prohibitive in the 
face of falling freight rates and dollar scarcity. The Canadian 
Government, anxious to retain a strategic reserve of merchant 
ships for use in the event of war, but unwilling to follow the 
United States example of heavy subsidy, therefore proposed 
the transfer of these ships to UK registry, to be manned by 
British crews and ed in Britain, The ownership 
to be retained by Canadian companies. Profits, after charg 
ing expenses and t fees, would presumably be 
returned to Canada in dollars ; but it is not known what the 
position would be if the ships failed to earn sufficient dollat 
freights to cover their unavoidable dollar running costs. 

While British tramp owners would not have liked to s* 
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CHUBB 
took no chances then 


In 1922 the S.S.‘Egypt 
was sunk off Ushant, 
and with her sank 
£1,000,000 worth of 
gold bullion. 
Her strong-room door 
= being made by Chubb, 

divers had to cut 

P through three 

§ deck-levels and breach 
the strong-room 
roof before they 
could salvage the gold. 


* Ships’ bullion rooms by Chubb were in wide use 
before the first World War. And today it is standard 
practice among many Of the world’s best known shipping 
lines to commission from Chubb their bullion rooms, 
ships’ safes, locks and security installations in general. 
Goverments, banks, insurance companies and commercial 
undertakings are among the many others who recognize 
that Chubb designers and craftsmen overlook no 
conceivable risk. Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 
40-42 Oxford St., London, W.1. Tel.: MUSEUM 5822 








A Sensible Policy for Process Steam—3 


Do You Get Full Value 
from Your Steam? 


BY SPIRAX 


Theoretically a process man needs a precise amount of 
steam heat to do a particular job. These heat require- 
ments can be worked out with reasonable accuracy. 


But there will be a difference, possibly a big difference, 
between the amount of steam needed by the process man 
and the amount drawn from the boiler. The difference 
between the two amounts is waste. 


It is not improbable that 75 per cent of the heat in the 
steam drawn from the boiler could be wasted. Who would 
tolerate a 75 per cent waste of any material drawn from 
the general stores? 


The waste may be due to ignorance, outmoded process 
habits, thoughtlessness, or plain carelessness. 


Hidden waste and misuse will stay hidden until you 
have a system of “ storekeeping ” steam, with the steam 
supply to each main department measured by meter. 


Correspondence to ; Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


NOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jan. 14, “A sensible policy for process steam ” ; 
Jan. 28, Who controls your steam stores?” STILL TO APPEAR: Fed. 25, “ What 
steam costing will tell you”; March 11, “Meter your steam to get the facts”; 
March 25, “ Why have a boilerhouse?”’; April 8, “Four pillars of precess steam 
wisdom; Aprit 22, “Process heat transfer decides plant earnings”; May 6, 
“ Resistant films v. process economy’; May 20, “ The air film handicap on output " ; 
June 3, “ Removing the air film handicap”; June 17, “ Water film against process 
output’; July 1, “ Individual steam separation’; July 15, “ How are your steam 
traps chosen?" ; July 29, “Better steam trapping, better output economy”; 
Aug. 12, “The steam circulation system”; Aug. 26, “Steam pressures under 
contrel”; Sept. 9, “Thermostatic control simplified; Sept. 23, “ Intelligent use 
of ‘waste’ heat from steam“; Oct. 7, “Flash steam on the agenda”; Oct. 21, 
“ Better condensate return systems”; Vov. 4, “A place for the automatic pump”; 
Nov. 18, “ Heat transfer summing up”; Dee. 2, “ The more you know about process 
steam"; Dec. 16, “ Two instructional courses for steam executives”; Dee. 30, “ For 
advice on process steam problems.” 
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DICTAPHONE PRESENTS THE 


TIME-MASTER 


a new conception of dictating machines ! 





New plastic MEMOBELT gives clear, 
uniform recording on smallest-ever machine! 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER, with its plastic MEMOBELT, 
is an entirely new kind of dictating machine. 

So easy to use! Just think out loud ~and the 

TIME-MASTER does the rest — lets you take full advan- 
tage of those moments between phone calls, interviews 
and conferences. You instantly record your thoughts 
without calling for secretary and notebook. 
Records on Plastic Memobelt ! The tiny plastic memopeLT 
marks a new advance in recording. It records clearly and 
uniformly — carrying on the Dictaphone principle of 
cylindrical recording. This makes possible constant speed, 
constant quality recording and uniform back spacing. 

Each MEMOBELT takes 15 minutes’ dictation. And 
you can post them in a standard envelope — as many as 
10 at a time for 2}d. 

Dictaphone Time-Masters are now manufactured 
entirely in England. This means a speeding up in deliveries, 


Only the Time-Master offers all this ! 
1, Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform back spacing, and rapid place 
finding. 4. Simple, automatic operation. 5, Mailable, 
filable, expendable MEMOBELTS, low-cost plastic medium. 
6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for TIME-MASTER literature to Dictaphone Co. Ltd. 
(Depi. 0), 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd, Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


Branch Offices: LEEDS NEWCASTLE BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 
LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN BELFAST 
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these ships transferred to Greck or Italian registry, for 
example, to increase foreign competition for freights, they 
are a little perturbed by this sudden accumulation of low-cost 
tonnage on a falling market—and particularly of a type of 
tonnage of which, relatively to other types, there is already 
too much. It is true that fifty of the ships concerned are 
already being operated by British companies on bareboat 
charter from the Ministry of Transport, but these were due 
to be returned to Canada this year. Their return would have 
improved the prospects of the remaining sterling ships in the 
doliar-earning market. Now, it appears, there will be another 
65 ships competing for freights. 

If it is doubtful that seaborne trade will increase in pro- 
portion, at least it is some consolation that the Canadian 
Government might have insisted on a more harmful plan of 
action—that of heavy subsidy and other discriminatory 
measures to keep Canadian ships in service. That is the 
policy of the United States, where measures are now being 
urged to extend the “ differential” subsidies on building 
and operation to tramp as well as to liner companies on 
“ scheduled trade routes.” There is also talk of measures 
which would make it compulsory for 50 per cent of all US 
foreign trade—not merely ECA and Mutual Defence ship- 
ments—to be carried in American ships. This policy has the 
double effect of wastefully inflating the amount of tonnage 
available and of discriminating deliberately against the 
dollar-earning capacity of the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries of western Europe, against which on a simple cost- 
for-cost basis the Americans cannot compete. 


* * * 


Timber Chartering Difficulties 


For some time there has been a belief in the shipping 
industry that the Timber Control would shortly restore to 
private traders the right to purchase and charter ships for 
the transport of their own timber cargoes. An announcement 

“ at the end of January, however, has made it clear that Timber 
Control will operate for at least another season and will con- 
tinue to control the chartering of softwood from the Baltic to 
the United Kingdom. At the same time it announced impor- 
tant changes in the terms on which charters have been fixed in 
previous years. In the first place, owners instead of charterers 
will be expected to pay for discharging costs, which are 
reckoned to be about 20s. to 25s. per standard on the basis 
Southern Finland/London ; and in the second place a new 
scale of differentials for various discharging ports has been 
introduced. The scale of differentials is not considered satis- 
factory from the owners’ point of view. Further, if 
discharging costs, including all extras, are for owners’ account, 
freight rates will require to be adjusted accordingly, but it is 
doubtful whether Timber Control chartering committees will 
be disposed to make full allowances for the risks involved. 


During the last season, it will be recalled, the British owners 
of suitable tonnage were dissatisfied with the Timber 
Control terms, which (they claimed) would have involved 
them sometime in losses of up to £20 a day. The Timber 
Control was able to fix a large number of German and other 
foreign ships, although not without improving its freight 
rates as the season advanced. The renewed failure to come 
to agreed terms is likely to postpone the beginning of charter- 
ing once more ; this, if too long delayed, may lead to port 
congestion and consequent waste at the latter end of the 
season. In any event, owners are unlikely to press for fixtures 
until after the General Election, in case the result might have 
some bearing on the future status of the Timber Control. 


* * * 


British Engine for US Small Car? 


Discussions which have been taking place between 
the British Standard Motor Company and the Nash Corpora- 
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tion of America are unlikely to reach a conclusion until ths 
American company knows the results of its recent marke; 
survey. The discussions concern the possibility of ;), 
Standard company supplying engines, and perhaps entir. 
transmission units, for a proposed Nash small car, 
two-seater which would be produced at the rate of 100,000 
year to sell at about $1,000. Both General Motors and Ford 
have in recent years designed small cars for the American 
market, but neither was ever put into production. Marker 
surveys then indicated that mest Americans would prefer tp 
pay the same price for a larger second-hand car than for , 
small new one. 


The Nash Corporation has therefore approached the matte; 
cautiously, and has been exhibiting a pilot model in order 1) 
get first-hand comments. It has also sent out a quarter of 
a million questionnaires, the answers to which are now bein 
analysed. Not until this evidence is complete will the 
corporation decide whether or not to go ahead with its plans 
Besides the Standard engine, units built by Fiat have als 
been considered, but the Standard rear axle and gearbox at 
present being made for the company’s new Triumph fit the 
dimensions of the Nash design, and this has weighed in the 
British company’s favour. The decision to use a foreign 
engine was taken to keep down the cost of developing the car 
since its production is planned on a small scale by American 
standards, 


Commodity Trends 
World Oil Output in 1949 


A survey of world crude oil output last year which 
appears in the Petroleum Press Service for February gives 
evidence of the continuing change in the relative positions of 
the United States and the rest of the world as oil producers. 
The United States, with a production of 253.2 million metric 
tons, still produced more than half the total world output 
(467.7 million metric tons). Its lead was, however, substan- 
tially reduced. World output had been 471.0 million tons in 
the previous year, and the United States had produced 
277.2 million tons of this. Thus in 1949 United States oil 
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output suffered its first major check, except for some tem- 
porary setbacks in 1938, since the great slump year of 1932. 
The reason for this was no lack of capacity to produce, but 
a recession of demand ; American domestic requirements 
for all the major oil products except gasoline were well below 
their 1948 level. Restrictions were imposed on output by 
the Texas Railroad Commission—primarily, no doubt, 
avert a threat to the level of prices. 


The net effect was a slight reduction (1 per cent) in world 


output. But, while American production fell by 24 million 
tons, production in the rest of the world rose by 20 mill 
tons (from 194 million tons in 1948 to 214 million last year): 
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Aggregate production in Latin America did not change 
greatly. Output in the Middle East rose by 13 million tons 
(23 per cent), and Kuwait, which increased its production 
from 6.4 to 12.4 million, was the most notable contributor 
to this change. Kuwait oil is exploited by a British and 
American partnership. In the other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, American and British companies shared in a general 
though not spectacular increase. 


The oilfields of the Far East achieved a net increase of 
2.§ million tons, which was shared by Indonesia and Borneo ; 
the attempt at reconstruction in Burma has produced no 
results yet. Oil production in the Soviet Union is not easy 
to assess, but the conclusion is reached that Soviet oil pro- 
duction rose by 4.1 million tons (14 per cent) to 33.2 million. 
This represents some over-fulfilment of the Russian plan. 
But plans to increase oil output in the remaining countries 
of eastern Europe, and notably in Rumania, met with 
disappointment. 


The improvement in Canadian production is more signifi- 
cant than the accompanying chart would suggest. The 
increase in Canada was from 1,691,000 tons in 1948 to 
2,930,000 tons in 1949. This, though already a useful con- 
tribution to the economy of western Canada, is trifling 
compared with what can be achieved when the pipelines and 
other transport facilities have been constructed to take the 
output of the Alberta oilfields to the Great Lakes and more 
distant markets. Alberta output will be doubled this year. 


* * * 


Oil Prices since Devaluation 


The countries which devalued their currencies in 
September have handled in different ways the consequential 
problem of adjusting the prices of petroleum products. Most 
of them have by now taken a decision of some kind, and the 
Petroleum Press Service considers that the position “ has now 
crystallised sufficiently to allow an assessment to be made of 
the broad changes which have taken place.” 


In fact, however, the position now reached can hardly be 
described as settled. In Britain itself the Government, in 
raising the maximum permitted prices, “ requested ” the oil 
companies not to raise their prices to the full extent pending 
further discussions ; those discussions are still going on, and 
the actual prices now in force (for example, 2s. 3d. for petrol 
at the pump, compared with a formal maximum of 2s. 33d. 
and a pre-devaluation price of 2s. o}d.) do not express the 
whole effect of devaluation. Most of the sterling area govern- 
ments took their cue from the British Government, though 
New Zealand has so far avoided raising the price of motor 
spirit and Has made only small increases in other oil prices. 

Outside the sterling area, three of the countries which 
devalued are considered not to have increased their oil prices 
in consequence. These are Portugal, western Germany, and 
Italy. The German case is a special one and not easy to 
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follow. The price of a litre of motor spirit in the Federal 
Republic was raised on January 1st from 40 to 60 pfennigs— 
the equivalent of 4s. 74d. a gallon. The price of gas oil was 
also raised. But these changes were made for reasons quite 
distinct from the rate of exchange, and the federal govern- 
ment has become heavily involved in its attempt to release 
road transport fuel from rationing ; its intention is to make 
the price system do the work of rationing, but there is uncer- 
tainty whether the present prices—high as they are—would 
suffice. The Italian Government has approved a partial 
increase in ex-refinery prices, but has refused to allow retail 
prices to rise. But the Italian price for motor spirit is already 
5s. 83d. a gallon. The Portuguese price, which is also 
unchanged, is just over §s. 2d. a gallon. 


A number of governments have thought it advisable to 
soften the impact of devaluation, at least on the motorist, 
by reducing their taxes on motor spirit. Belgium took this 
step although the Belgian devaluation was relatively slight ; 
the price remained at 3s. 114d. a gallon. Ceylon and 
Trinidad did the same thing. Other countries have sought 
temporary relief by insisting that current stocks should be 
sold off at the old price ; but, since there is no evidence that 
stocks had been inflated in anticipation of devaluation, this 
expedient cannot last long. 


x x * 


Boom in Rubber 


The boom in rubber continues, and the spot price in 
London in the past week has risen close to 1s. 4d. a lb. On 
Wednesday the official quotation was 1s. 3}$d., the highest 
for more than twenty years, The recent announcement by the 
ECA Mission in London that it would shortly buy rubber 
with sterling counterpart funds has undoubtedly strengthened 
the market. But supplies last year were by no means over- 
abundant. World production reached 1,482,500 tons, which 
was 37,500 tons less than in 1948. World consumption 
increased by 7,500 tons during the year to 1,427,500 tons, 
The consumption figures include estimated exports to Russia 
of 105,000 tons, but they take no account of purchases for 
the American stockpile. 


Production in Malaya amounted to only 672,000 tons com- 
pared with 698,000 tons in 1948. Output from the estates 
declined very slightly owing to unfavourable weather, but 
smallholder production fell by 24,000 tons to 271,000 tons. 
Indonesian output was 431,000 tons—1I,000 tons less than 
in 1948. Production from the estates continued to expand, 
from 102,000 tons to 167,000 tons, and almost regained the 
1938 level. Smallholder production, however, declined 
sharply, from 331,000 tons to 264,000 tons. These latter 
figures are calculated from known exports and since the 
indigenous producers feared some alteration in the currency, 
they shipped less rubber than they produced, preferring to 
hold rubber rather than cash. The supplies hoarded last year 
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will thus be marketed in 1950, and Indonesian deliveries 
might, therefore, reach 500,000 tons during the current year. 
On this basis world deliveries of natural rubber could easily 
total 1,550,000 tons in 1950. 


The modification made last September to the American 
law governing the minimum proportions of synthetic rubber 
which must be used in the manufacture of tyres and inner 
tubes gave a fillip to the consumption of natural rubber. In 
the last quarter of the year consumption averaged 51,900 
tons a month compared with 43,300 tons in the previous 
quarter (when the price of natural rubber was well below 
that of synthetic) and 49,900 tons in the first quarter. If 
this new rate can be maintained throughout the present year, 
American consumption of natural rubber might increase by 
at least §0,000 tons. 


But what of stockpiling purchases ? These figures are not 
published, and can only be inferred from other statistics. 


_ Last year, net imports of natural rubber into the United 


States totalled 652,000 tons. Consumption was 576,000 
tons. But since commercial stocks fell by 36,000 tons during 
this period, purchases for the stockpile must have amounted 
to 36,000 tons plus the excess of net imports over consump- 
tion (76,000 tons): that is 112,000 tons. If the market can 
count on stockpiling purchases of at least 100,000 tons and 
the purchase of 100,000 tons by Russia, total purchases this 
year might exceed. world production by. some 40,000 tons. 
In 1949, total purchases exceeded world production by 57,000 
tons. 


Setback in Wool 


Wool prices have begun to decline after reaching almost 
record levels last month. The first indication that the 
peak had passed came from the London sales which opened 
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towards the end of January. Prices during the first week of 
the auction were not supported up to the levels Previously 
attained in Australia. Since then, prices have fallen both 
in Australia and in London. Merino wools are now 10 
124 per cent below the peak of last month and crossbred 
some 15 per cent lower. In each of the past two season; 
wool prices have tended to fall in March and April. If the 
latest setback is to be dismissed as a seasonal adjustmen; 
it has certainly come somewhat early. 


The explanation for the setback, however, is not hard to 
seek. British and European wool manufacturers had bough; 
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heavily in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa during 
the first half of the season and these purchases have now 
arrived or are due to arrive ; hence there is no longer any 
urgency for “spot” supplies. A further factor is the 
growing resistance to and concern about the high level 0 
prices. Few manufacturers have sufficient confidence in 
the theory that supplies of raw wool are likely to be short for 
some years to continue accumulating stocks at current 
prices—even if they had the liquid capital to do so. 


Delegates from the Dominions are at present meeting in 
London to discuss the future of the Joint Organisation now 
that its wartime stocks have been almost liquidated. The 
Dominions are apparently still anxious to institute a 
Commonwealth marketing scheme for wool based on buffer 
stocks. Unfortunately, commodity schemes before the wat 
taught the same lesson: that they can afford some measure 
of relief to producers for a short period but only at the 
expense of their own long-term interests. If wool is kept 
dear, all the advertising in the world that “ there is no sub- 


stitute for wool” will not prevent substitutes being sought 
and developed. 


Capital for Free State Geduld 


The raising of capital for the mines of the Orange Free 
State this year has so far largely hinged on the requirements 
of Free State Geduld. This mine is the richest in the whole 
OFS field, judged by borehole results. The famous Geduld 
No. 1 borehole on the property assayed the outstandingly 
high value of 23,037 inch-dwts. It is expected to be in pro- 
duction early in 1953, and it is estimated on present values 
that the Mine will show a recovery of 15 dwts of gold per ton. 
Hence it would be as rich as the Blyvooruitzicht mine 
on the Far Western Rand. Further funds are required 1 
advance development towards the production stage. 
next step will be to bring the No. 2 shaft to a depth of 4,20 
feet and then to proceed with underground developmen! 
towards the position of the Geduld No. 1 borehole. Shar? 
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For Greater Business Efficiency 


DICTOGRAPE 


Dictograph’s contributions to Oy course / 


greater efficiency include Internal 


ST a ar 


a a a <a a ade 


Telephones, Sound distribution for Staff Lecation and “ Music 
While you Work,” Time keeping and Time Control equipment. 


One of our Representatives will be pleased to put our 35 years’ 





experience in these fields at your disposal. 





Your Board Room or Office is a reflection of 
\ your efficiency and should be.a forceful part 
\ of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
\ or services. You will find this efficiency in 
\ Catesby Office Furnishings and we offer you 
. ourfullexperience and tradition ofservice. We ‘i 
\ invite your enquiries for a single item 6r com- | 
( plete new office to our Director of Contracts. . | 
\ Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are \ 
‘ cordially invited. 
= | 
CATESBYS ° 
LIMITED \} | DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES LTD. 
\ 64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD \ | Popo — ane 
LONDON, W.1 \ Victoria Street, $.W.1. 
Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 | Phone: Abbey 5572 
\ N | Branches throughout the Country 
Oe Oo < r< PP POEL LL Pe DT.7. 
“ “Ay “Some flying showers again. This morning we hauled the pinnace a Shore to examine her bottom, and had 
Fun the Satisfaction to find that not one worm hath touched it, notwithstanding she hath been in the water nearly 
(2 O ypedaun Ooh Sourned as long as the Long Boat. This must be owing to the White Lead with which her bottom is painted... . 


for no other reason can be assigned why the one should be preserved and the other destroyed, when they are 
both built of the Same sort of Wood and have been in equal use. From this Circumstance alone the bottom 


t aye os 





of all boats sent into Countrys where these worms are ought to be painted with White Lead...” 


TWO CAPTAINS ON WHITE LEAD 


R “For many years I was Deputy Conservator of the Port of Rangoon and had under my charge fowr un. 
Ean attended light-ships. They were anchored off the mouth of the Rangoon River and were subject to rigorous 
From a letter to climatic changes and sea conditions... 


t fell to the Japs. At the ti i ight-ships w stati i i 
ASSOCIATED LEAD In March 1942 the Port fell to the Japs. At the time all our light-ships were on station, with the exception 


of one relic? Jn May 1945 I returned to Rangoon and it was evident that none of these craft had received 


MANUFACTURERS any paint attention during the Jap occupation but I found the /ead-painted decks as intact and in as good 
September 3rd, order as the day we left them and some had not been painted for four years.” 
Yours faithfully, 
1949 H. C. Granger-Brown, 


Captain M.N. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LEAD PAINTS 






ASSOCIATED 
LEAD 


PRobuUCTS 


Ibex House, Minories, E.C.3 Crescent House, Lead Works Lane, 
LONDON NEWCASTLE CHESTER 
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holders will be asked on February 14th to approve the issue 
of 3,000,000 §s. reserve shares ; 1,000,000 shares would be 
offered immediately to shareholders, at 70s. a share, on a one- 
for-five basis subject to Treasury consent for the proportion 
offered to shareholders in this country. On subscription this 
would bring the issued capital up to 6,000,000 5s. shares. 
At the present price of 4 the present market capitalisation 
of the company would be just over £20 million. 


Since Blinkpoort Gold Syndicate, the original vendor of 
F.S. Geduld, still owns some 825,919 shares in the company, 
it is natural that it should wish to take up its allotment of the 
new F.S. Geduld issue. Sanction of the shareholders is to 
be sought for an issue to shareholders of 500,000 §s. shares 
at 27s. 6d. in the proportion of one new for four old, with the 
further option, up to June 30, 1951, on one share at 35s. for 
each share subscribed. 


Similarly, Anglo American Corporation has made its 
dispositions to take up its share of the new finance. It is 
doing this through its control of Orange Free State Invest- 
ment Trust, which at December 31, 1948, held 1,257,729 
shares in F.S. Geduld.. Anglo American is to subscribe for 
1,000,000 10s. shares of “ Ofsits ” at £3 per share in return 
for a 10 per cent interest in Witwatersrand Extensions 
(reducing Ofsits interest in Wit Extensions to 45 per cent). 
In view of the recent rights issues made by St. Helena and 
Western Holdings (Ofsits holds more than 1,000,000 shares 
in each of these companies) it is clear that the present deal 
is calculated to replenish the depleted resources of Ofsits so 
that, inter alia, it may take up its share of the new F.S. Geduld 
issue. With two flotations of Wit Extensions as possible 
future commitments for finance, Ofsits will be relieved of 
part of its responsibility in a second direction. 


Shorter Notes 


Britain’s “ ECA counterpart fund ”—the Treasury special 
account at the Bank of England—rose by another £8,500,000 
in the week to February 8th. It now stands at no less 
than £131.7 million, owing to the hold-up of ECA permission 
for releases. Until early November, when the last release 
was sanctioned, the released credits were being applied to 
formal redemption of the specially-created category of 
Treasury debt held by the Bank of England. The reasons for 
this hold-up were discussed in a Note in The Economist on 
December 31st last. 

« 


Negotiations for a new payments agreement with Israel 
have been concluded. No official statement had been made 

pthis issue went to press, and the report that some {12 
million is to be released from the Israeli sterling balances 
had not been confirmed. Talks to determine the claims and 
counter claims arising out of the closing stages of ihe 
Mandate are continuing. 

* 


Swedish shares quoted in London have risen this week 
close to parity with prices on the Stockholm Stock Exchange. 
The rise is a natural consequence of the relaxation of restric- 
tions on capital transfers between Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries which forms part of last week’s “ Uniscan ” 
agreement. Swedish Match “B,” S.K.F. and Elektrolux 
have benefited in particular from this partial restoration of 
normal arbitrage facilities. 

* 


Coal output last week was 4,088,300 tons from the mines 
and 194,100 tons from the opencast workings. The total of 
4,282,400 tons is some 100,000 tons less than in the preced- 
ing week. More than half of the reduction is accounted for 
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by opencast output, which was restricted by bad weather ang 


other difficulties. In the mines, it is beginning to appear tha: 
the shrinkage of the labour force has been resumed since the 
Ministry of Labour removed the prohibition on leaving the 
industry. The number of workers on colliery books fel! from 
708,200 on January 2Ist to 707,300 on January 28th. This j, 
probably not unexpected ; the prohibition was removed jp 
the hope that its removal would encourage recruitment, by; 
it will not be surprising if the number of men who take the 
opportunity to leave the industry exceeds for a time the 
number of new recruits. But if the shrinkage were to go 
at the present rate for more than a few weeks, it would begin 
to cause serious concern. 


x 


Iron and steel output made a good start in 1950. Outpur 
of pig iron in January was at a weekly average of 187,400 
tons ; this represents an annual rate of output of 9,742,000 
tons, as compared with the rate of 9,262,000 tons in January 
last year. Weekly average production of steel ingots and 
castings was 305,300 tons, equivalent to an annua! rate of 
15,873,000 tons, compared with a rate of 15,002,000 in 
January, 1949. This is the highest British steel output ever 
recorded in January. The total level of activity for the 
month was to some extent limited by the Scottish holidays, 
but the output of 328,100 tons in the last week of the month 
was the highest ever reached in any week by the British steel 
industry. 

* 


The Ministry of Food has agreed to pay Commonwealth 
sugar producers £30 ros. a ton c.i.f. United Kingdom during 
1950. Last year, and in 1948, the agreed price was {27 53. 
a ton. The long-term contracts between the Ministry and 
Commonwealth sugar producers are due to expire at the end 
of 1952; they provide for prices to be negotiated annually. 
No general agreement has yet been reached for the subse- 
quent five years. 

x 


As a result of devaluation, sterling prices of edible oil: 
have been brought into balance with dollar prices. Last 
summer edible oils from dollar sources were markedly lower 
than supplies from the sterling area. American cottonseed 
oil is now selling at {104 a ton compared with {80 a ton 
for whale oil and palm oil from the sterling area, while 
copra from dollar sources is £70 a ton against {75 a ‘0 
for sterling supplies. 








Now in Stoek 


G. Haberler Theory of International 
Trade (Reprint) __..............29° 
R. G. Hawtrey Currency and Credit 
ni (Fourth Edition) ..............25- 
J. R. Hicks A Contribution to the Theory 


of the Trade Cycle... _10- 


Book-tokens not accepted, Posiage extra. 


The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd. 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West Enp Brancu: 30a Bury St., St. James's, S.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
BANK 


AMALGAMATION WITH CLYDESDALE 
BANK 


The annual general meeting of the North 
of Scotland Bank, Limited, was held on 
February 8th at Aberdeen. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement. by the chairman, 
Captain John S. Allan, D.L., on the report 
of directors, balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account for the year to December 31, 1949: 

The profit for the year was £147,754, a 
decrease of £3,372 compared with the pre- 
vious year. During the past year the business 
of the bank has been well maintained. 
Current, deposit and other accounts, inclu- 
ding provision for contingencies, «at 
£59,055,164, show a slight increase of 
£291,638 on the year. Our highly liquid 
position has been preserved. 


As announced in the press on September 
14th last, arrangements have been made for 
the amalgamation of this bank with the 
Clydesdale Bank on January 1, 1950. I feel 
sure that the local and personal associations 
built up by the North Bank will not only 
be continued but extended in the larger 
institution. For over 100 years the North 
Bank has served a variety of industries 
characteristic of the Scottish economy, and 
especially the industries of agriculture and 
fishing upon which the prosperity of the 
North-East has been built. 

Of the future, I have every confidence 
that the banking services which we render 
to the community will not only be maintained 
but developed by the Clydesdale and North 
of Scotland Bank through the larger re- 
sources at the disposal of the combined in- 
sutution, now the largest banking unit in 
Scotland with a widespread network of over 
360 branches. We are specially anxious to 
assist, technically and financially, exporters 
and potential exporters of Scottish products, 
and we shall continue to have a specially 
trained staff to deal with, and advise on, 
| problems incidental to export business. 


MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and nineteenth annual 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limited 
was held on February 7th at the head office, 
Liverpool. Mr. R. V. Buxton, D.S.O., a 
deputy chairman, presided in the absence of 
Mr. A. Harold Bibby, D.S.O., D.L., who is 


abroad. 
The notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report were read, 


‘The report and accounts for 1949 were 
adopted and resolutions were passed re-elect- 


ing the retiring directors and fixing the 
auditors’ remuneration. 


Mr. Buxton, in acknowledging a vote of 
thanks, expressed a warm tribute to the 
fcneral management and staff. 


The chief general manager, Mr. James 
McKendrick, suitably replied. 


Orders for Company Meeting reports 
to be addressed to :— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, 
St. Ffames’s, S.W.1 
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THE CLYDESDALE BANK, LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF AMALGAMATION 


The one hundred and twelfth annual 
general meeting of shareholders of. The 
ydesdale Bank Limited was held at 
lasgow on February 8th. 


Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Bt., C.B.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The outstanding event of the year, so 
far as the bank’s internal arrangements are 
concerned, was the decision to amalgamate 
with the North of Scotland Bank. After 
very careful corsideration of the proposals, 
the directors were satisfied that such an amal- 
gamation would be in the best interests of 
the clients of both banks, and following agree- 
ment between the two boards a petition was 
presented to the Court of Session to give 
effect to the fusion. The sanction of the 
Court was obtained on December 6, 1949, 
and the amalgamation became effective on 
January 1, 1950. The step is probably the 
most Momentous in the history of our bank, 
resulting as it does in an unparalleled exten- 
sion of our sphere of influence in Scotland. 


We are very conscious of the justifiable 
pride which Aberdeen has in the history of 
the North of Scotland Bank, and I know that 
the former directors of the North Bank who 
have been appointed to the board of the 
Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank will 
bring with them the business acumen and 
intimate knowledge of northern affairs which 
will ensure the success of the amalgamation. 
A northern area board has been formed, con- 
sisting of former North Bank directors, and 
this board will meet in Aberdeen. In your 
name, I extend a cordial welcome to those 
directors in their ‘respective spheres. I am 
confident that the good relations which have 
existed between the two banks and their staffs 
will continue under the new arrangement 
and I have no doubt that the improv 
services which the combined bank is able 
to offer will alone justify the decision to 
amalgamate. 


As you can appreciate, the amalgamation 
has placed us in a very strong position, both 
in resources and in branch representation. 
The combined assets of the two banks at 
December 31, 1949, amounted to 
£183,760,637, and we have now 360 branches 
in Scotland and three in Cumberland. In 
London both banks have carried on an active 
business, and we now have two offices in 
the City and three in the West End. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Turning now to the balance sheet figures, 
you will observe that our deposits amount to 
£99,071,558. This is £2,976,895 less than 
our record figures of the previous year, but, 
as I pointed out at last year’s annual general 
meeting, the 1948 deposits included certain 
transitory and non-recurring items. Our basic 
figures thus show steady progress and at this 
juncture it is of interest to note that in the 
post-war period our deposits have increased 
by over £30 million. 


Advances, at £22,035,817, are up on the 
year by £3,749,839. Included in this figure 
however, is an overdraft of £1,300,000 on a 
rotating account which came to us in the 
closing days of the year and which, by 
arrangement, fell to be shared equally among 
the Scottish banks in the first week of 
January. After allowing for this item, the 
actual increase of £24 million is sufficient 
indication of our bank’s consideration for the 
growing requirements of trade and industry. 
I need hardly say that all applications for 
business purposes falling within the scope of 
Treasury regulations receive the full and 
sympathetic consideration of your directors 
and of the management. 


You will observe that we have continued 
our policy of maintaining a high degree of 
liquidity in the distribution of our assets, the 
liquid resources aggregating £35,723,649, 
being equivalent to over 33 per cent. of our 
deposits and notes in circulation. Of the 
£51,703,914 in investments, consisting princi- 
pally of British Government securities, a high 
proportion is represented by  short-dated 
stocks which have not been appreciably 
affected by the serious fall in gilt-edged 
securities. 


The net profits, at £275,113, show an 
increase of £5,063 on the results for 1948, and 
are arrived at after the usual provision for 
bad and doubtful debts and after meeting 
increased costs in general expenses, including 
the costs of the amalgamation with the North 
of Scotland Bank. After adding to net profits 
the. sum of £119,357 brought forward, 
£394,470 is available for distribution, out of 
which the directors recommend a final divi- 
dend at the rate of 8 per, cent. actual, less 
income tax, making 16 per cent. for the year. 


I am sure you will agree that these results 
are highly satisfactory, particularly when 
viewed against the background of the recur- 
rent economic difficulties which confronted 
the country during the summer months and 
which forced the Government to devalue 
the pound sterling in September. On the 
whole, 1949 was a year of uncertainty, and, 
while employment continued at a high level, 
there was a fairly general tapering off in 
industrial orders during the year, with a 
consequent undercurrent of apprehension for 
what the future holds in store. 


ESSENTIALS FOR NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


Although it has become somewhat of a 

latitude, there is no doubt that the nation’s 

ture prosperity as an exporter is dependent 
on three factors—increased production, com- 
petitive prices and reduced taxation. The 
true yardstick of production is not a com- 
parison with what was done in previous 
years, but what can and should be produced 
by wholehearted endeavour on the part of 
management and workers alike, by intensive 
mechanisation, improved methods of produc- 
tion and the abolition of restrictive trade 
practices. Increased production in itself, 
however, will not ensure expansion of our 
export trade, unless the goods which we pro- 
duce are offered at prices which can compete 
favourably in the world’s markets. The 
means of achieving the third factor, reduced 
taxation, have been tackled only _half- 
heartedly by the Government. The economies 
announced a few months ago were merely 
palliatives, and did not face up to the serious 
situation which will arise when Marshall Aid 
comes to an end in 1952—a grim eventuality 
which must be anticipated now A reduction 
in the general level of taxation would provide 
that incentive which is so essential in stimu- 
lating the efforts to achieve competitive prices 
and fixed delivery dates as international com- 
petition grows in intensity. 


In the basic industry of agriculture, with 
which we are so closely associated, the past 
year has been one of progress. While there 
has been a decline in the tillage area, con- 
siderable increases are reported in milk pro- 
duction and in breeding stock, supplying 
further evidence that Scottish farmers are 
returning to their traditional technique. I am 
pleased to report that our loans to this most 
important industry have shown a marked 
increase, not only in amount but also in 
numbers during the year under review. 


The report was adopted. 


i 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
(being the annual general meeting for the year 
1950) was held on February 9th at the head 
office of the bank, 54, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Sir Wilham Goodenough, Bart., LL.D., 
(the chairman), presided. 

Mr H. G. Tickle (the secretary), read the 
formal Notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and also the 
statement by the chairman, which had been 
previously circulated, were taken as read. 

The chairman moved : — 

“That the report of the directors of the 
company now produced, together with the 
accounts annexed as at December 31, 1949, 
duly audited, be received, approved and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of 5 per 
cent, making 10 per cent. for the year, on 
the “A” stock, and a final dividend of 7 per 
cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, on 
the “B” and “TC” stock respectively, less 
income tax in each case, be declared, payable 
on the 25th instant to the stockholders 
registered in the books of the company on 
January 16th last.” 


Mr A. W. Tuke, a deputy chairman, 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and 
other ordinary business was transacted. 

A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding at the 
meeting were unanimously accorded and the 
proceedings terminated. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
A NEW RECORD 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
F. W. Woolworth and Company, Limnited, 
will be held in London on March 3rd. 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, Mr B. E. 
Uffindell. 

I have much pleasure in placing before 
you the directors’ report and accounts for 
the year 1949 and feel sure you will be 
satisfied with the results. The proposed 
final dividend of ls. 44d., making Is. 9d. 
or 35 per cent. per unit of stock—now 
totalling 60,000,000 units instead of 
30,000,000 units—accords exactly with the 
amount distributed as final dividend and 
bonus for 1948. 

The volume of business during 1949 easily 
created a new record over the peak year of 
1948. This was achieved by giving the 
consumer public outstanding value and 
satisfaction. Had it been otherwise we 
should naturally not have received the sup- 
port they gave us. I should say here that 
these improved values were possible only by 
the loyal support of the entire staff of the 
Woolworth organisation, with a special word 
of praise to the company’s buyers and many 
suppliers for their co-operation during the 
past year. It may interest you and the con- 
sumer public to know that during the year 
over 1,500 retail prices were reduced with- 
out affecting the value of the goods con- 
cerned, from which you will also gather 
that your company, as a matter of policy, 
reduced its profit margin, and the consumer 
public were not slow to appreciate this. 

There will no doubt be problems to be 
solved during 1950, but with the marveilous 
teamwork which you have in your com- 
pany, and all those i with it, con- 
tinuirig in 1950, I have every confidence 
that your company will continue to progress. 


ASSOCIATED MOTOR 
CYCLES LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Associated Motor Cycles Limited was held 
on February 9th in London, Mr S. R. Hogg, 
D.S.O., M.C., F.C.A., the chairman, presided. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The total profits of the group after taxa- 
tion for the year under review are £135,354 
as compared with £146,007 for the preceding 
year. After bringing in the balance of un- 
distributed profit brought forward—£183,987, 
there is a total available profit of £319,341. 
In arriving at this figure of available profits 
full provision has been made for income tax 
for the year now under review. 


Your directors were asked if they were 
prepared to give an undertaking to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to restrict gross 
dividends to the same total as the previous 
year, and after very serious consideration 
your directors decided that they would not 
give this undertaking ; but they did give an 
undertaking to follow a policy of moderation 
and restraint. Provision has been made for 
the interim dividend, 5 per cent. less tax, 
which was paid to shareholders on July 11, 
1949, and for a final dividend of 12} per 
cent. less tax now regommended. The total 
dividend, namely 17} per cent., is thus, in 
effect, at the same rate as for the preceding 
year. 


BONUS ISSUE 


An extraordinary meeting of the company 
is to be convened for the purpose of pro- 
posing the capitalisation of approximately 
£47,000 out of the £50,000 standing to the 
credit of the capital reserve account. The 
capitalisation will take the shape of an issue 
to the shareholders at par of 187,590 new 
ordinary shares, credited as fully paid up, 
that is to say, ordinary shares of a nominal 
value of £46,897 10s. The effect will be to 
increase the issued capital of the company 
to £281,385. The extraordinary meeting will 
be held on Monday, March 6th, next. 


During the year under review your com- 
pany still further consolidated its position as 
one of the leading motor-cycle manufactur- 
ing organisations in the world. Technical 
leadership was maintained by the new spring- 
frame Matchless and A.J.S. motor-cycles, 
production of which was commenced last 
spring, these models providing a standard of 
comfort, road-holding and superb steering 
qualities which has not previously been 
approached by other design. 


The company’s factories continued to work 
to capacity throughout the year, a record 
turnover being achieved, while I am proud 
to report that in spite of continuing and 
increasing restrictions in many foreign mar- 
kets, over 70 per cent. of the Matchless and 
A.J.S. and over 55 per cent. of the Francis- 
Barnett motor-cycles produced were ex- 
ported, our contribution to the export drive 
reaching a value of over £1,250,000 for the 
trading year. 


The Clarendon Pressing and Weldin 
Company Limited also continue to aon 
progress in the output of parts for our three 
makes of motor-cycles, and also of pressed 
and fabricated parts for the motor-car indus- 
try and of internal factory transport equip- 
ment. These satisfactory conditions remain 
unaltered up to the present moment. The 
demand for our motor-cycles continues to be 
in excess of our productive capacity, so that 
unless there is a sudden recession in world 
trade we may expect satisfactory results from 
the current year’s trading in spite of the 
continuing increase in manufacturing costs 
due to causes beyond our control : 


The report was adopted. 


. 
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PATERSON, LAING ANp 
BRUCE, LIMITED 


GOOD PROGRESS 


The forty-eighth annua! gener:| Meetino 
of Paterson, Laing and Bruce, Limited - 
held on February 7th in Loudon ey 


Mr A. K. Graham, vice-chairman. 
and in the course of his speech 
The progress of the business has been on, 
as far as sales have been concerned “ge 
decline of profits on am increased ‘turnover 
is not so satisfactory and is a matter dee > 
receiving the closest attention by the boani 
and executive. The obvious reasons are the 
great difficulties which are facing us jn the 
shape of government centrols, and mo. 
directly the narrowness of the margins ynde- 
state price control and the upward trend oj 
overheads, especially wages as enforced by 
the Arbitration Court and Wages Board — 

We as a corporate entity have no politix 
and it is our business to do the best we cay 
for our shareholders under whatever gover. 
ment is in power, and presumably it is a 
government's ambition to enable every trade. 
to make the largest profit possible for the 
benefit of the whole country. There ap 
times when the restrictions and difficult 
make one wonder if whoever is in powe 
fully realises this. 


The outlook for Australia as a whole i 
distinctly good, and although one points ox 
from time to time, as one must, that there 
are side winds that make things more difi- 
cult and even at times take cover, yet I 4 
not think I should be unduly optimistic to 
anticipaie a reasonably successful year. This 
is our hundredth birthday—a fact not on! 
of interest but, I suggest, of value with the 
goodwill and reputation that it has built up 


The report was adopted. 


Presid- 
Said : — 


FIRST GARDEN CITY 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


‘The forty-sixth annual general meeting 0 
First Garden City Limited, was held o 
February 2nd in London. 


The following are extracts from the stult- 
ment by the chairman (Sir Eric Macfadyea, 
M.A., J.P.) circulated with the report:— 
The accounts disclose a further contri: 
tion in the balance sheet totals. If we 2 
back to September, 1946, our fixed assets 
were then shown at a book cost of £1,898318 
—against which a “ depreciation and renewals 
account ” had been built up on the liabilities 
side amounting to £537,490. In 1947 fixed 
assets were higher by £95,507—the net gue 
of £1,456,335 being given. At Septemoct, 
1948, this was down to £825,258, the las 
difference being attributable to electric) 
nationalisation. We realised our compen 
tion stock before the slide in gilt-edged value 
and had a surplus to show over the 
value of the electricity assets as written dows, 
which was absorbed in the repayment of lo 
capital. There will be further substaal 
adjustments next year in both assets a0 
liabilities. 

The prime need of Letchworth at this sta 
is more housing. The U.D.C. strives © 
satisfy the demand for homes: it is play! 
its full part along with ourselves in opemine 
up the Grange Area—the new neighbourhood 
which was being planned when war bros 
out. One finds it difficult to restrain on' 
impatience over the slow pace at which 
development is proceeding. In planning 
completion of the town, scope for the ° 
pansion of established industries will have 
to be provided for as well as space for 3 
newcomers. 


The report was adopted. 
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BOLTON EAGLE SPINNING COMPANY 


HIGH ACTIVITY MAINTAINED 
RELIABILITY OF COMPANY’S PRODUCT 
LORD BARNBY’S SPEECH 


The annual meeting of the Bolton Eagle 
Spinning Company, Limited, was held on 
Wednesday, February 8, 1950, at Eagle 
Mill, Bolton, at 3 p.m. The chairman 
(Colonel Lord Barnby. C.M.G., C.B.E., 
M.V.O.), in the course of his statement, said: 
The combined profits of your company and 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries after providing 
for all expenses, reserve for bad debts 
(£2,500), depreciation (£9,809), are £110,406. 
The profits of the recently acquired sub- 
sidiary—J. and W. Bastard, Limited, are in- 
cluded for the period from July 7, 1949, 
date of acquisition, to October 31, 1949, only. 
Of the aggregate earrings, taxation provision 
absorbs £74,839. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
capital and revenue reserves now aggregate 
£225,918. The fixed assets at £92,673 are 
very materially less than replacement values. 

The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities is £268,245, compared with 
£152,985 a year ago. 

The carrying of stocks at their high price 
levels is an increasing financial burden on 
industry. Our aggregate stock in trade it 
£283,148 compares with an issued capital f 
£135,000, and prices have tended to rise 
again since stocktaking date. 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The result of the trading year under 
review is, in the opinion of your directors, 
satisfactory. High activity was maintained 
throughout. Our first aim has, of course, 
been to supply our regular customers. We 
have been fortunate, in acdition, to receive 
inquiries from a wide range of new directions. 


| It would appear that there is a great 
demand for worsted yarn, including dry-spun 
yarns which are our speciality. We feel that 
the reliability of our product has contributed 
much to the strength of the demand we have 
experienced. Good quality is a vital part of 
the satisfaction we can give our customers. 
In this, the important contribution that our 
operatives can make has been good. 


We still have not found it possible to 
extend all our operations to the two-shift 
practice which is conventional in most other 
countries, and in some directions in England. 
This, of course, has an impact on the cost 
of production. Potentiai export is, mean- 
while, being lost. 


NOTICES 
——— een 


particulars should be obtained. 






UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Economics 
tenable at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(salary £1050-£1250-£1450). Applications (10 copies) must be received 
not later than February 25, 1950, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, 


()PPORTUNITY occurs for man at present Chie: Accountant to 
change to similar position in established and progressive engi- 
neering Company in S.W. London. Good prospects for the right 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


We have aimed to achieve all export 
possible as our contribution to the national 
picture. However, earlier in this year we 
found that in certain fields we had to meet 
keen compeition from Continental countries 
where wage rates are lower. 


In this connection we feel that a vigilant 
eye should be kept on imports of yarn into 
the United Kingdom from Continental 
countries. This, in spite of the small tariff 
existing, has already attained substantial pro- 
portions for the first six months of the current 
calendar year. Imports of wool yarn were 
nearly equal to exports—this seems an 
unusual situation. 

Again in this connection misgiving might 
be expressed as to the propriety or wisdom 
of the strong support given to French in- 
dustry through London banking acconmoda- 
tion for facilities to import wool to activate 
her industry, which in turn must indirectly 
as well as directly be competitive with our- 
selves. 

It should be borne in mind that if the 
expansion of our exports were to attain pro- 
portions which would further endanger em- 
ployment in Nort: America, it would seem 
inevitable that political reactions might be 
stimulated. This in turn, in the long run, 
would act disadvantageously to the United 
Kingdom. 

The overali aim to expand exports would 
seem to call for some incentive. This applies 
both to the worker who should have tax 
remission in the lower income brackets, and 
to the employer to redirect exports from con- 
ventional markets to “ dollar ” markets. 


TAXATION AND NEW EQUIPMENT 


Efficiency can only be maintained by con- 
tinued installation of new and up-to-date 
equipment ; this is the policy of your board. 
Difficulties are imposed in this matter by 
high rate of Government taxation, coupled 
with the meagre permitted rate of deprecia- 
tion of existing equipment. 

The latest concession of higher permitted 
rate in the first vear of its life carries no 
real relief on the official “life ” of the equip- 
ment. Costs of all textile machinery are 
now three times more than before the war. 
To put in equipment of such high cost unless 
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it is run two or three shifts is almost 
impractical today. 

Your business is owned py some 2,908 
shareholders with an average nominal holding 
of £46. Many of these are people of small 
means. This disproves any suggestion that 
your company is a capitalistically-owned 
enterprise in the ordinary sense of careless 
thought that such enterprises are owned 
necessarily by wealthy people. 

Reference should be made to the imprac- 
tical policy of the Government in continuing 
the low “utility” price ceilings so far beyond 
their realistic relationship to actual conditions. 
Such conscious regulation when not kept up 
to date with changing conditions in an indus- 
try where raw material is subject to fluctua- 
tions from influences without, rather than 
within the United Kingdom, is cleariy more 
idealistic than practical. 

Overall economic conditions are strongly 
influenced by Government policy. Before 
devaluation, the Government announced :n 
energetic policy of disinflation. This dis- 
appeared following devaluation. This was 
followed by suggestions that internal prices 
would not rise. Official statements have 
indicated that within six weeks of devalua- 
tion, most internationally-used sterling-origin 
raw materials rose by between 15 and 30 per 
cent. 

The present position of our “ unfilled 
order” book promises high activity for the 
first six months of the current trading year 
and at satisfactory prices, and so gives 
encouraging hopes. 


A NEW ACQUISITION 


We acquired as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
J. and W. Bastard, Ltd., of Leicester, «n 
July 7, 1949. There has followed a marked 
increase of output with a full maintenance 
of established reputation for good quality 
yarns. I am glad to report very happy 
relationship between management and labour. 
This company promises good contribution to 
the profits of the Group. 

Your other wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
Seamless Axminster Company, Limiied, has 
had a successful year with full activity at 
satisfactory prices and a record of satisfied 
customers as to quality and service. New 
equipment, long on order, has been installed, 
and additional equipment on order will ‘n 
due course follow. Recognition has recently 
been given by the Board of Trade to con- 
stantly increasing raw material and other 
costs by granting a 74} per cent increase on 
certain classes of goods. The chairman added 
that the current weekly volume continues 19 
record the progressive increase over previous 
production in all three units. 

The report and accounts were approved. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the auditors’ remuneration was fixed. 





CHAIR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


from whom further 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Social Science. Candidates 
should possess some 
statutory social services. Duties include the initiation and super- 
vision of research projects. 

Particulars of qualifications, publications and appointments held, 
together with the names of three referees, should be sent to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than March 8th next. 


knowledge and experience of voluntary and 


Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary 


The University, Birmingham, 3. January, 1950. 





man, who should be a competent Accountant (preferably qualified) 

and able to take control of financial accounts and costing. Salary 

in mind £750 pe. plus generous annual award and pension scheme,— 
rite giving full details of age, education, experience, etc., to 

oom A ere c/o J. W. Vickers and Co. Ltd., 7/8 Great Winchester 
reet, E.C.2. 


USINESS man (43), with wide accountancy, secretarial and man- 
agerial experience, seeks executive, administrative, or secretarial 
position.—Write Box 331. 


(jRA™MAR Schoolmaster (35), Honours Graduate, seeks more 
J remunerative occupation with prospects. Faultless French, 
‘ood German, Italian. Willing te reside abroad. Present salary: £533 


‘pensionable).—Box 333 


teenie CCC CC eet 


NWISS citizen, Ph.D., specialised in international law and rela- 
W tions, full command of English, French and German, with some 
business experience, widely travelled, seeks interesting and respon- 
sible occupation, preferably with large firm or corporation, willing 
to go anywhere. Dr A. Roth, 132, rue de Lausanne, Geneva. 


pee Berger Group of Companies requires for its main U.K. Trading 
Company, a General Sales Manager preferably with experience 
in Decorative and Industrial paint markets, but in any case with 
proved ability in large scale sales administration and in the applica- 
tion of modern methods of sales management. Advertising and 
Export Sales experience are not necessary qualifications. In confi- 
dence, please send details of age, career and salary required, to 
Box 340. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


F. W. Woolworth.—Trading profit in- 
creased from £10,250,694 to £11,266,985 in 
the year to December 31, 1949. Total profit 
amounted to £11,458,322 (£10,425,716). 
Taxation absorbed £5,802,247 (£5,292,677) 
leaving net profit at £5,020,060 against 
£4,487,247. Stocks have risen from 
£6,009,773 to £6,690,754 and net current 
assets (excluding £4,141,135 gilt-edged invest- 
ments in each year) from £14,063,679 to 


£16,321,055. Fixed assets, less written off, 
have declined from £10,808,920 to 
£10,724,981. Reserves, excluding future tax, 


are lower at £5,286,073 (£11,052,032) follow- 
ing the free bonus issue of 100 per cent in 
1949 capitalising £7,500,000. 


Westinghouse Brake and Signa!.—Con- 
solidated trading profit rose from {£467,601 
(for 53 weeks) to £491,213 in the 52 weeks 
ending October, 1949, after providing 
£110,393 (£98,864) for depreciation. Net 
profit of the group amounted to £214,480 
(£230,879) after bank interest of £27,850 
(£11,679) and taxation £238,935 (£220,892). 
A dividend of 14 per cent is recommended 
(same). 


Liebig’s Extract of Meat.—Group trading 
profit declined from £1,420,760 to £1,351,768 
in the year to August 31, 1949. Net current 
assets were £5,802,000 (£4,872,000 at the 
year end); stocks increased from £4,622,000 to 


£3,236,000 and lquid funds feil from 
£2,154,000 to £1,793,000. 
Stead and Simpson.—Profit in 1949 


amounted to £507,717 (£526,550) ; net profit 
was £216,500 (£230,380) The dividend is 
unchanged at 10 per cent for the year. Net 
current assets were £1,155,648 (£1,013,186). 


R. E. Jones.—Consolidated profit declined 
from £203,856 to £139,220 in the year to 
October 31, 1949. Net group profit was 
£64,728 (£98,596). The proposed dividend 
for the year is 74 per cent (same). 


Savory and Moore.—Group trading profit 
declined from £195,508 to £171,456 in the 


year to March 31, 1949. Net current assets 
were £335,000 (£337,000) at the year end. 


John White Footwear.—Group trading 
profit fell from £273,636 to £236,356 in 1949. 
The dividend of 50 per cent is repeated. 

British industrial Plastics. — Group 
trading profit declined from {£383,448 to 
£340,515 in the year to September 30, 1949. 
Net profit was £90,087 (£90,240). A divi- 
dend of 20 per cent (same) is recommended 
for the year. 


Jute Industries.—Corcolidated trading 
profit for year to September 30, 1949, was 
£864,986 (£754,863) and net profit £283,534 
(£286,079). Dividend of 16 per cent (8 per 
cent) recommended on the ron-cum. part. 
preference and 5 per cent (nil) on the 
ordinary for the year. 


John Crossley and Sons.—Trading profit 
for the year to December 3, 1949, was 
£326,089 (£410,870) and net profit £179,239 
(£207,779). A dividend of 20 per cent is 
recommended for the year. 


West Riding Worsted and Woolien 
Mills.—Consolidated trading profit increased 
from £1,378,527 to £1,474,220 and net profit 
from £639,249 to £667,879 in the year to 
August 31, 1949. A total dividend of 40 
per cent is proposed for the year absorbing 
£80,676 (£69,878). The ordinary capital was 
increased from £462,090 to £508,200 by a 
bonus issue on July 5, 1949. 


Beil and Nicolson.—Group trading profit 
rose from £368,378 to £471.067 in 1949. 
Net profit was £189,224 (£148,761). The 
dividend of 15 per cent is repeated. Net 
current assets at the year end were £670,000 
(£568,000). 


Capital Issues 


Calcutta Electric Supply.—Lists will 
open and close on February 14th for the 
offer of £3,000,000 five per cent. debenture 
stock, 1970, at £98 per cent. A simultaneous 





offer is being made in India of Rs. 2,66,00 oy) 
(approx. £2,000,000). Share capital consis, 
of £6,162,646 in £1,900,000 five per con 
cumulative preference stock and £4,262 64 
in ordinary stock. ; ei 





Quartons (Holdings). —Sharchoiders regis. 
tered on January 23rd are offered 160,000 5; 
ordinary shares at 5s. 6d. per share in the 
paren of 8 new shares for every 25 share 
held. 


Ultramar.—Underwriters have had to take 
up 93 per cent of the recent issue of 
£750,000 convertible debenture stock, 1969. 


Quorn Specialities (Holdings).— A pp\\c.. 
tion has been made for permission to deal on 
the London Stock Exchange in the issued 
capital of £100,000 in 2,000,000 1s. ordinary 
shares. 


Orange Free State Investment Trust 
(** Ofsits *’).—Subject to approval of ap 
increase in the “Ofsits” capital from 
£3,500,000 to £5,000,000, Anglo-American 
Corporation has agreed to take up 1,000,000 
“ Ofsits ” 10s. shares at £3 per share. 


New Issue Prices 


Issue Prive 
Issue Price | Feb. 8, 
__ (a) 1950 
i 
Agric. Mort. Deb. (£25 paid). . 99 1A ow 
Brutton, Mitchell, Pref....... 20/73", 26/6—21/0 
Cassell (Holdings), 5/- ........ 9/9* | 9/10)—10/4) 
Collins (Holdings), Ord, ...... 26/6 28 0-—28/9 
oe oy Aa ee 21/0 22 /0-—22/6 
English Elec., Deb. ......... 399 10144 -101} 
Do. Ord. ..... vine «quinwed 35/0 5/6—5/ 9pm 
I Ts re Sah ale mln 4/70 |; 4/9-5/] 
Jamaica, 34%, (£50 paid) ..... 100 | l—-Hds 
Kalgoorlie Elec. (£25 paid) ... 100 4}—Sj pm 
Mid. Bright Steel ............ / 39-45 


Pinchin Johnson ..........- 
Radio Rentals, 5/- ......... 

S. Rhodesia (£10 paid)....... 
he RE oe ae 
Titley Lamp, Pref. ......e0055- 
Wollis Tim: Prels: .ccdscisdiien 





* Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company 


reports appear in the Supplement : Decca Record ; Liebig’s Extract of Meat ; F. W. Woolworth 


Net j (sTOSS 
Ky a 1950 ' ‘ } Price Price Yield Yield, | ee - i 950 Last Two i 4 Price, Price, Yield, 
lon itu Pa. 2 Name ot Security | Feb. 1} Feb. 8,| Feb. 8, Feb. 8, - Lto Feb. .| Dividends Name of Security Feb. 1, | Feb. 8, Peb 
rn }, 1950 1950 190 6; «61M0COL -| ; 1950 | 1950 1950 
Hizh Low (31) High Low (a) (6) (c) } | 

























tis unds i £ s. d, S. i 

1012 | 101g, ||War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51! 1014 | 1015 | 620 1/112 1% Other Securiti f sd 
101g, | 101g. War Bonds 24% Mar, 1, 1951-53, 1018 | 1014 | 0 17 11} 1 19 98 95 (d) | (a) |\Australia 31% 1965-69... om | 9 (3 9 3! 
10173 | 100% War nto BA AF omy 101A | 101441 2 5 | 2 4 ws (4) | (@ 'Birmingham’23% 1955-57..'| 998 | 993 | 216 : 
ao ixchequer Bonds v/ ee it 7 50 ¢ 50 ¢ |Anglo-American Corp., 10/-. |) 7TH | 78 35 

7 fe 100% { |e h. Stk. 249% Feb. 15, 1955../ (2008 | 1004] 1 4 7/2 4 6h | 62| 2561 5 allAnglo-lranianOd st... fl of | 6Hi481 
1014 | 1 |War Bonds 24% Ang. 15, 1954-56)| 10lxd | 100 | 1 410, 2 7 3)| 70/9 67/9] 10 6} 5 a@'/Assoc. Electrical. Ord. £1...|! 70/- | 69/7) 4 & ° 
102 au Funding 28% June 15, 1952-57.! 101 | 101g | 1 5 11| 211 0)| 78/6 71/9) 22hc| Tha |\Assoc. Port. Cem,, Ord. Stk. £3) 13/9 | 72/4 |6 42 
103 | 102 Nat. Det. 5% July 15, 1954-58.)| 103 102} 2 8-818:33::3 19/0 17/03, 40 ¢| 40 c/ Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-...1 17/9 | 17/9 (7 10 
1038 a \\War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.) 103) | 103k | 1 7 3} 214 114) 69/6 | 66/- | 7 a| 7 6 \Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ £1..\| 67/- | 67/- |4 3! 
99§ 96% Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65), 98ixd 98§xd 115 5 3 2 137/- | 129/- | +5 @| £19 6 |\Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1 130/H | 131/3 3b F 
994 984 ||Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61.| 99) | 110 1/213 92/6 | 90/6} 12 6| #& @ British Oxygen, Ord. fi....| 91/- | 92/- 4 62 
98 i @ )| Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69. .), 97} | 97 BAF ..j i3 5 35/- 32/9 t 5 b dba |\Courtaulds, Ord. 1 : ae 33/9 33/3 410 5 
107 105$ Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...|| 107} | 106 (110 9/3 6 17/8} 16/73) 20 6) > @ |!Distillers Co. 4/-......4 17/6 | 17/6 | 4 310 
%4 Wg |\Sav. Bonds 5% Sept. 1, 1960-70), 96xd | Q5jxd 118 6| 3 6 32/3; 30/9| 8 ¢| 3 c{lDorman Long, Ord i] 31/3 | 31/9 (5 99 
93§ | 91%, ‘Sav. Bonds 25% May 1, 1964-67 93$ | 92§ | 118 1) 3 2 63/02, 60/- | 15 ¢| 15 + \Dunlop Rubber, Ord. {1....) 61/- | 60/9 418 9 
108} | 106 | Vict. Bonds 4° Sept.1, 1920-76 107xd 107/xd. 112 7/3 6 42/10} 40/53) 76) 3 @\ Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord ti fil 41/3 | 416 (418 5 
ae a ae Ste Aug, ¥ tw) = | iit : " : +. ll! of ' 23/711 ime 184 b | Linperial Tobacco, {1.......| 99/4) | 101/35 | 6 s : 

2 ‘Consols 4% | eb. .| 33/6 /14, 10 ¢| 1 c)iLancs. Cotton, Ord. Stk. £1.) 30/9 | 30/- | § 

: 91g (Conv. 3% {after Apr. 1, 1961)./| 94 935 |2 1 6/315 11f1 44/6, 39/3; 0 cl 10 cliLever & Unile Ord. f1.. 73 (411 0 
Top | GUE Treas Stk-d4sp(afterApeig%s)| 2 | 68h | 2 0 3) 315 47) 62/- | S9/1y) 15 | 454 [Lever & Unilever. Ord. 1; avs) ays (aul 
833 | Treas.Stk.5% (aiterApr.5,1966) . | 83 824 1.2 0 3/1313 8 37/1} /3\ i74b iba 'P'chin J’nson Ord. Stk. 10/- 36/- %6/- | 6 18 Ut 
90 863 |, Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96: 89} 89 1|209:310 44/9 42/7i, 46) 8 a'P. & OF Def Stk ii /6 43/- ;5il 8 
925 | 9 || War Loan 34 % (after Dec. 1,1952)); 92 916 | 2 2 2)}317 0 303 278 tI citi72, ‘| Prudential “Ar fi pi anes sf 28) | 2 4 It 
THE | GBR | Console 2429 <a ea cca | m | % |119 4/311 af 539! 5179) Wc! Whe lStewarte @ Liosds Del's sash | s2/3 | 415 3 
st St Bucesccaumagimer st | Sha 3/3 tatd “oe! Sq ttl gleam temm oti) eye | SL, Fat 

it. El. 3% Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77), - | 92x ‘2 | Wpal 1240 |Tu rst., Ore 5 1 
ef = Wert Toe Sek et ieee tal 89h Sep) 3 210) San 3H 78/0 | 13/3) Ste) bTarwer Neal Ova Stk 7/8 3)" ee : 
! . Tpt. 3% Gd. . TS} f /3 0 : Ord 16x 
8 854 Brit. Gas Gd. 3% May 1, 1990-95, 88 | 88 |2 1 6| 3 rp Li 4/208 42/5 | 15 a) 81Gb Woolworth (F. W.), Ord. ; ee ae : 
i i lI 




















Redemption yields are worked out on the assumption tha t *k (a) Interim. (b) Final. (©) Whole In id half ly. (4) Assumed 
repaid at latest date. Such yields are marked ‘/. To this rule there i } i i ” ; yon. 0) lat, gnid rene: ‘ 
(Funding 4 coath on With the Ge t tele. to cockeal dane S me exception dividend 184% after capital bonus. ({) To Jatest redemption date. t Free of tax 


(m) Final dividend on increased capital Yield basis 35%. () Yield basis 261’ 


{n) Net yields are caleulated after allowing for tax at 9% in{ (f) Flat yield | f casted a 
ita nus. 


Assumed average life 14 years 4 months. 


at J 


Fa aaa ele an ae 
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Statistical Summary 

























































































































































































00 ce 
3 EXCHEQUER RETURNS Risso ogg gig tbe oe ll BANK OF ENGLAND 
nt . : Pera 
; For the week ended February 4, 1950, total | Other Debt :— Treasury Bills .... 56,815 
M6 ordinary revenue was 181,223,000, against oe eeecoes 5,393 | Nat. Savings Certs. “a RETURNS 3 
ordinary expenditure of £64,302,000 and issues ade. ee 3 he 465 FEBRUARY 8, 1950 } 
to sinking funds £660,000. ‘Thus, including To Reserve Certs. 18,044 ’ 3 
15. sinking fund allocations ot £14,160,000 the Ways & Means Ad- ISSUE DEPARTMENT ; 
53 surplus accrued since April Ist is £504,170,000 PR . 1,750 f 
rhe compared with £724,369,000 for the corres- Treasury Deposit oo | Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
res ponding period a year ago. Receipts ......- Poo are InCirculation 1246,355,764 | Other Govt. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 8,640 119,133 Gaeent .. 54,001,059 | Other Secs... 654.553 
AND EXPENDITURE __— geome - "| Coim (other 
ake — into t —_ gold) “ 12,308 
Exchequer |Amt. of Fid.—————— 
of (£ howiedl FLOATING DEBT eee 1300,000,000 
Esti- |"April [ April } | a Gold Coin and 
Revenue mate, k ne : ullion (at 
Ca 1949-5 to s onted cael Treasury a Scag 2A8s. Od. per * 
on | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. a Bills oo Tota ox. fine)... .. 356,823 
5, 4 | 6 | 4, ate ‘ a4 gry eg 
= 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 tec Bank ne 1300,356,823 | 1300, 356,832 
, 1 1 ' ublic ol ebt 
ee | | Tender| Tap | Depts. | Eng- BANKING DEPARTMENT ‘ 
I » ae 1490000] 968,515 1053055! 73,518 98,620 | land £ 
ust Sor-tax ro Espns. | 105,000 65,550; 80,900) 6,300 7,400 Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 448,093,941 
Estate, etc., Duties | 176,000] 150,150 161,100} 4,650, 3,400 Rest... ..++0e 5,804,640 ; Other Secs.:— 54,389,030 
an eee | 48,500 47,663 43,970] 1,250! 1,270 2210-0! 2197-0 5951-1 | Public Deps.:~ 140,144,254) Discountsand _ : 
rom Profits Tax -... | 4 go¢ 164,840, 229,160) 4,000, 5,200 Public Accts.*  8,441,060| Advances... 21,916,985 
3 EP, ise 73,705 33,400, ... | 400 | Nov 1212900-0)| 2091-8 6117-2 H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 32,472,045 
Can Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 395, 390) 100, 40 » 19] 2920-0} 2079-8 6148-5 Special Acct. 131,703,194 
000 SpecialContributn.; 25,000] 67,350, 18,300; 7,300 200 26 | 2950-0} 2049-8 6159-7 ; 
stata atl Gnattiieiiamaiion Other Deps:- 403,234,970 
Total Inland Rev, 2085500)1538168 1620275] 97,118 116530 | Dec. 3} 2960-0) 2023-7 “6 6199-3 Bankers..... 288,914,324 | Notes........ 54,001,059 
\______— oo ~-) — = 2970-0) 1985-6 “5 6191-6 Other Acets... 114,320,646 | Coin......... 5,252,834 
CusteQiBsids +0 «ce» | 829,650] 697,377, 682,933, 16,799 9,181 17} 2970-0} 2005-9] 379-6 | 6226-4 ee enenanee | Senet 
Excig@... caps s Cee | 663,600] 660,300 627,800) 43,559, 50,386 24 ee 1952-15 366-7 | 6186-9 561,736,864 | 561,736,864 
prc bo ga 4983-0 291-9 | 6146-9 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Total Customs &} i 1950 : of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
ESO esecn2ci 1493250)1357677 13107335 60,358 59,567 | Jan. 7] 2990-0) 1949-5} 316-7 6091-0 
i ——— —— --— aaron , 14}2990-0| 1901-6} 297-4 | 5956-0 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
‘ Motor Duties... .. | 54,000) 50,460 53,768} 4,187| 3,476 . 21]2990-0 | 1963-8] 317-1 | 5920-4 ({ million) 
Surplus War Stores; 44,000} 96,695; 77,794) ... 9 » 2812980-0/ 1941-0 “5 5840-0 
: Surplus Receipts! | 
rom Trading..; 18,000] 28,564 47,54 3,999) 2960-0} 1905-2 “7 5743-0 
P.O. (Net Receipts)} —_... see Ee hay ioe 
i pe Ws reless Licences.| 12,000 9,675) 10,390 
Crown Lands..... ,000 
0M one ioe er Sree , TREASURY BILLS a 
a Sundry Loans..| 20,000) 15,168 16,616 1,065) ... (£ million) Notes in circulation... .. 
— Miscell. Receipts. .| 50,000) 120,390, 69,657] 671) 1,641 Notes in banking depart- 
Ol} ; | WORT noo os ep aeeseenes 54-9, 54-0 
»/ Spun Total Ord. Rev... 3777750)5216607/3207319167398 181223 Government debt and . 
Uy { SOCUTIION ho 6 do SHREK ,1299-3)1299-3 
fais. SeLr-BALANCING { Other securities......... 0-7) 0-7 
>} pan Post Office. ...... | 159,630] 129,490, 136,600) 4,400; 4,500 Gold ....++es-2000 naandin 0-4, 0-4 
Ad Income Tax on } Valued at s. per fine 0%... 248/0| 248/0 
> ; E.P.T. Refunds | 5,700, 7,325, 10,340 175 209 10 5°43 45 semen Defi. i 
xa Total. : xs cunts ah 3943080)3353422 3354253171971 185932 ‘ > , . Public Accounts ........ 10-1) 8-4 
6) Opa Nov a ae ae ae 0 “2 S Treasury Special Account 123-3; 131-7 
20/9 ssues out of the Exchequer ” 4g | 230-0 | 294-3 | 230-0} 10 5-66 69 ODES i556 si ep dae 288-0) 288-9 
u/é to meet payments ” 95 | 230-0 | 260-0 { 230-0 10 591 6l SION: « 5 ond veveeds eve 113-4 114-3 
se ue bee _{£ thousand) SUMING: «ation vad cgaae 534-8) 543-3 
- [April | April} | | 2%. 7 : Securities :— | 
Expenditure mate, i ¥ Week | Week Dec. 9 s =e ao = a S Government....e0eses+: 446-5) 448-1 
ae 1949-50 to to ended | ended ” 16 | 230-0 | 282-7 | 230-0) 10 4-52 78 Discounts, etc.......-+.- 18-2, 21-9 
Feb. Feb. | Feb, | Feb. ” 93 1.230-0 | 292-4 | 230-0 10 4-16 69 a os ek a oe 28-5) 32-5 
5, 4, 5 | 4, “ 30 | 230-0 | 253-9 | 230-0] 10 5-09 89 TOtah. ..0-reecevecnesss 493-2) 502-5 
1989 _}_1950_].1949 | 1950 1950 Banking dept. res......... 60-0) 59-3 
pany ORDINARY an. 6 | 230-0 | 251-9 | 250-0 10 4°95 83 “ ee © ‘9 ° 
pa } XPE NDITURE J 8 1 230-0 266-1 230-0 10 5-83 43 Proportion esereavesace fi-2 10 9 
Int. & Man. of| » 20 | 220-0 | 271-4 | 220-0] 10 5:74 | 20 — 
— Nat. Debt..... 485,000] 386,833 382,631] 22,277) 22,116 27 | 220-0 | 286-9 | 210-01 10 5-66 63 * Government debt is £11,015, 553, 
Yield Payments to N. Fiduciary issue lowere from 1,350 million to 
Feb. onan... .;--,| $8 00G ‘S566 5117S 2,983 2,730) pep. 5 a10-0 | 308-0 | 210,01 30 8-66 1 .6h-__ 4 £1,200 million co January 11, 2960. 
1950 oat On February 3rd applications for bills to be paid on | « > ” 
Services ....... 12,000 6,942} 9,747, ... 56 | Mon day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday THE EcoNoMIsT sues OF WHOLESALE 
Totel.oos4 3 | were accepted as to about 56 per cent of the amount 
fp 3d Supply Services .. ee 7 ~_ eee applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher (1927 = 100 
; 9 ply i { ’ , mig were accepted in ote (ee its. 160 for pores t 5 : on, fe 
2 16 0 Total Orc ! 4 on Tuesday were accepted at s. 6d. and above be 
3 5 6 Sinling Fane eee eet ete ea 2a dee | in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £220 million camp eB “a2 : 
+31 ° ak ube or ae are being offered for February 10th. For the week ended - . - a 
24 Total (excl. Self-| ee ee ee ne nt | Den Mena SD | Ta-8 | yaz-3 | 47-3 
+e Bal. Expd.).. . . |3329707]2492238 2703143 60,631 64,962 | CePos Textiles ......... Goewe | 387-3 | 212-3 | 218-1 
. : — ee Minerals. ......+.060« os | 269-7 | 268-1 267-5 
o>) Seur-BALANcING | NATIONAL SAVINGS fata. wT wen 152-5 | 353-0 
13 S Post Offi Goa ee | 159,630 129,490 136,600 4,400, 4,500 (¢ thousand) eee east 
noome Tax on| eck E otal, | Complete Index........ 178-6 | 179-5 
+ Su EWE, Refunds) 6,200) 7,325, 20,344 173) 209 Week Ended |apr't to | 
43m i a Jan. 29, | Jan, 28, | Jan. 28, | 1913~100............- | 247-0 
; 2 3 al. Tce 3495037}2629053 2850083 65,204 69,671 1949 1950 1950 
416 5 \{ter inereasing Exchequer balances by £520,905 to GOLD AND SILVER 
6 6 $ £4,268 290, the other operations for the week decreased | pow brs ic srstttereses The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
613 4 the gross National Debt by £108,482,312 to £25,211 million. | “YP S7™ UT sere reese ess was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
417 0 ee oe September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
47u NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) Net Savings ....+++,---. dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
6 18 lt Tithe Act, 300K @ SE .-ociccnaeciech bacpuanns - 297 ae ro cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
1c Sires sccccererses : 
.o . ‘ NET ISSUES (f£ thousand) Repayments ..........+- SILVER GoLp 
413 9 Post Office and Telegraph Act, 1948.........++- -. 800 oe 
e BP.T. RW oc aria nie tameib sc uanunens 255 | _ Net Savings......... ees | 
; TL He using (Scotland) Act, 1944, s. 4(2) and Housing P.O. and Trustee Savings London iNew York Bombay Bombay 
| : 6 1! Financial Provisions) (Scotl: Act 1946, Banks :— poiate per ounce per ounce.per 100 tolag per tola 
| © 15(2)  . in vednd ye @i6 avi een <0 banianeet ware (i O67 Receipts... ...sseeeeeees , 
43% Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)........ 2,200 Repayments ........+.++ 10,171 d c. Rs. a. RS. a. 
jaan Dvencas Rasseuses ” Desaeansans, Aait Feb. 2... | 64 7% | 102 44) 14 4 
Overseas Food ..,.0sssesse% Ren ckmiacneuewe’ 800 | Net Savings ...-.--++++- wp Sees 64 13% 182 6 115 12 
Assumes War Damage ; War Damage Commission. ...,... 3,000 » 4... | Markets Closed | 181 4] 115 8 
» of tas Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... 352 | Total Net Savings......... w §.-) 6 : 133 10 | 6 0 
sis 264% . Interest on certificates re ee inners 64 1 182 15 | 116 0 
Interest accrued on sa eo B88 64 7 185 (4 lly «8 


remaining invested ...... 104,227 
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THE HONGKONG AND: SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 





Che Ldability ot Mewers ic limited to the extent apd ia manner preseribed by Urdinauce No 
at 1929 of the ¥ 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . - . 2 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- pe Sie aa $20,000,900. 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
Chairman and Uhief Manager: Hoxovraste Ste Arracr Morse, C.B.B 
Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, &.C.3. 
London Managers &. A. Gray, A, M. Duncan Watiace 


BRANCHES 
BUBMA CHINA (Con. INDO-CHINA MALAYA Won. NORTH 
Rangoon Swatow Haiphoas Kuala BORNEO (Con. 
Tientain Saigoo Lumpar Sandakan 
Tsingtao SAPAN Malacca Tawaa 
CEYLON Kobe Muar PHILIPPINES 
Colonibo EUROPE Tokyo Penang loilo 
Hambury Yokoharos Singapore Manila 
Lyons JAVA Singapore SIAM 
CHINA Diskarta (Orchard Road) Bangkok 
Cantona HONG KONG (fate Batavia) Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Chefoo Hong Kong Sourabay» Teluk Ansoo KINGDOM 
*Dairen Kowloon MALAYA NORTH Londo: 
Hankow Mongkok Cameron BORNEO 
*Harbio Hightand: Brunei Towr UB.A 
*Moukden INDIA ipoh Jesselloa New. York 
“Peking Bombay Jobore Bahru Kuala Beiait San Francisco 
Shangha. Braaches at present not ope: 


‘ Calcutta ° rating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors ix also undertaken by the Bank's Truste: 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 














qué 
Head Office: 


Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS oe 
€ 


ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1948 Accounts) 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP OR UNIVERSITY ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 

The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Polities give notice that they intend to appoint either a University 
Lecturer or a University Assistant Lecturer in Economie History 
to take office from October 1, 1950. The appointment will be sub- 
ject to the Statutes and Ordinances of the University.. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty, the 
Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cambridge, to whom applications 
should be sent to reach her not later than March 15, 1950. Eight 
copies of the application should be sent, and, if so desired, one copy 
of any published work. Testimonials are not required, but a 


candidate may give the names of two persons to whom reference 
can be made. 


000,000 
€198,9000,000 





SSOCIATION representing major industry of primary importance 
+i to Sterling area economy has vacancy for an Economist/ 
Statistician, academically qualified, and with experience of advanced 
modern statistical techniques, Post is based on London, but may 
involve occasional travel abroad. Substantial remuneration will be 
offered to a man of the quality required. Write Box 940, Dorland 
Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, ndon, S.W.1, 

Gas Sales Manager of the leading Company in its own field 

(proprietary product) with Home and Export turnover approach- 
ing £2 million,. built up within last 4 years (patents acquired and 
Company formed 1944/45),- having resigned on a fundamental sales 
policy matter, seeks similar appointment, directorship or managing 
directorship or opportunity to build up new product. Limited 
personal participation available with genuinely world-wide know- 
ledge and experience in most phases of commercial management 
with a sales and advertising background.—Box 336. 


ALE OF GROUND RENT, A well-established Property Company 
of. fifty years’ standing propose to create a Gfound Rent of 
£8,000 per annum on one of their properties. It will be well secured, 
and the Directors invite inquiries from Trustees or Institutes 
requiring a gilt-edged investment. The best offer above twenty- 
five years’ purchase will be accepted, er to the proposed pur- 
chasers’ full investigation.—Apply Box 


The Economist’s Bookshop Ltd. 
caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West ENp BrancH: 30A Bury Street, St. James's 








Printed in Great Britain by St. CusmMents F 


THE ECONOMIST, February 1; 






Canadian Markets 


British firms, interested in Canada as a field for business 
and trade expansion, will find The Royal Bank of 
Canada a useful ally. With branches from coas: to 
coast, we provide an informed banking service fully 
experienced in meeting the needs of foreign traders, 
London Offices : 

6 Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mgr. 

2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1.. L. R. Newman, Mor. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANAD A) 2 220 branches in 


Canada, the if est In- 
Head Office, Montreal i dies, Central and South 
Offices in New York and Paris 










America. 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liab 












GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/4 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1950 60 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare 1): 
for Interest due April Ist next, the BALANCES of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night 


of March Ist, and that, on and after March 2nd, the Stocks will be 


transferable ex dividend. ; 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Ovyersexs), 
(London Registrars of the above Stock), 


ROBERT WHYTE, Manager 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2.. February 6, 195: 


- ACCOUNTANT—FOR SIERRA LEONE PRODUCE 
MARKETING BOARD 


Applications are invited for the post of Accountant to the Sierr 
ged in the purchase, export 
processing and marketing of Sierra one produce and in the 


Leone Produce Marketing Board, enga 


development of the ah ot went industry. 
The Accountant wil 


Chartered, Incorporated or Corporate Accountants. 


The salary of the post, which is non-pensionable, and for one tour 
in the first instance, is £1,000 per annum plus expatriation pay of 
£300 per annum. A cost of living allowance is at present payable a 
Quarters are provided 
where available and rental is charged at the rate of £90 per annum. 


the rate of 124 per cent. of basic salary. 
An outfit allowance of £60 will be paid on first appointment. 


passages are provided on appointment and when proceeding on leat 
at the end of a tour of duty. Leave on full salary is granted at the 
rate of seven days for each completed month of reSiden: service. T 
a medical examination of 
physical fitness to serve in the tropics. Applications, giving full 
details of age, education, experience and professional qualification. 
plicants in the United Kingdom 

Produce Marketing Co 


selected candidate will be required to 


should be addressed in the case of 
to: The Managing, Director. Sierra 
pany Limited, 5, Buckingham Gate, London, 5.W.1. 


‘Pas Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Box 195, Livingstone, ne 
Rhodesia, ‘invites applications for the following posts; 50 
anthropologists, urban sociologists, demographer, and_ histories 
Starting salaries from £560 to £660, depending on experience. A 
h to Northern Rhodesia. 
Applicants should state age, academic training, previous experient, 
and should submit list of referees as well as a medica! certificst? 


research expenses paid; as well as 


stating physical fitness for work, in the tropics. 


training.—Box 332. 


a a — 





MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


$8, BROOK STREET, LONDON, Wir. GROSVBNOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 349. “te 


EWSPAPER, 


ee, TD., Portug St., Cings' ’ HG , ¥ . blished week! , [ux ECONOMIST NewsPA 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York: ¢-aeetere February 11, 195°. 


1959 





Warrants 


be responsible for the keeping of all books 
and accounts in connection with the Board. Applicants should be 





EX 2.Y-8. Officer, 31 yrs., B.Com., unmarried, recen'!y returned 
after 6 months’ residence in Spain (Commercial scholarst?’, 
desires post in Spain or S. America as executive or representall® 
Sound knowledge economics and accounting, Willing (© underg 
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